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EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 




CHAPTER I. 

A. HAPPY NEW CENTURY. 

"E who live in this last half of the nine- 
teenth century find it hard to realise 
the changes which have taken place 
since the people of England said to each other 
— ^with something more than the usual earnest- 
ness with which such greetings are exchanged, 
" I wish you a happy New Year — the first year 
of a new century." 

Even we, who are on the table-land of middle 
life, can hardly picture to ourselves the Eng- 
land of 1800 — dimly lighted streets — for gas 
was unknown — muddy roads, and toilsome 
coach journeys — for the power of steam was 
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still in its infancy, and had not long been dis- 
covered as something which would, as Watt 
foresaw, change the whole face of the civilised 
world, by developing the great force of loco- 
motive action. 

In 1800, how slow was the communication 
between London and York I Letters were days 
old before they reached those to whom they 
were addressed. Friends were separated eighty 
years ago by space which is now bridged over 
by telegraph wires ; and the penny post brings 
us tidings, good, bad, or indifferent, with a 
speed and regularity which would amaze our 
grandmothers, and fill them with doubts as to 
the propriety of this multitude of letters by 
which little trivial incidents, gossip, scandal, and 
the like, are flying over the length and breadth 
of England every hour of every day. 

The old house where I am going to take you 
on the first day of the new century stood in a 
back street of an ancient city. It was a house 
where the silent shadows came and went across 
the long oak corridors, and where the sunshine 
did its best to enter through the small panes 
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of the windows set in their thick wooden 
frames, which took a far from fair or just pro- 
portion of the space given for the admission of 
God*s best gifts — flight and air. 

The old house was spacious, and had an air 
of former greatness lingering about it. The 
wide, square hall was wainscoted with oak, and 
the floor was laid in black and white squares 
of tesselated pavement — cracked and broken in 
some places, but still a good sample of the 
chequer work of those times. 

Opposite the great entrance door from the 
narrow street, was another door leading into a 
garden — a garden which was surrounded by 
old brick walls, and the windows of poorer 
neighbours overlooking it, especially in winter, 
when there were no leaves on the fine old 
elms, which stood at the further end, and were 
the home of a company of rooks every spring. 
The garden at one end was laid out in small 
beds, cut in stars, and circles, and triangles, and 
edged by box 'borders, where certain flowers 
that could live under diflBculties did manage to 
blossom every year. The perfume of the com- 
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mon yellow wallflower, and the lavender, and 
lad*8 love, sent np a fragrance to one of the 
nearest cottages inhabited by a weaver, and 
was welcome to a pale, sickly child of his, who 
sat patiently, month after month, looking out 
on the garden, which was so near, and yet so 
far — a promised land, which he could see with 
his eye, but in which he never could hope to 
set his foot. 

On this morning of the new-bom century, 
the boy was at his post, now and then clipping, 
with his smaU thin hands, the ends from a bit 
of cloth just taken from his father's loom, and 
looking wistfully between every snip of the big 
scissors at the garden. 

At last he saw what he looked for — the 
figure of an old lady, who paced up and down 
the gravel path close to the house for half-an- 
hour twice every day. 

She was still very handsome. Her grey hair 
lay in a crown of curls over her forehead, and 
the mob cap, with its rich lace, was surmounted 
by a black velvet hood. She wore a duffle 
cloak of Norwich manufacture, and a black 
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bombazine gown was looped np under it, dis- 
playing well-shaped feet in high-heeled shoes, 
which tapped upon the hard gravel as she 
walked, and were a familiar sound in the boy's 
ear. 

But this morning her step was somewhat 
slower than its wont ; she was thinking of the 
past — the century that had died last night 
when the cathedral bells chimed twelve; the 
centujy on which was written the record of her 
seventy-six years, and the story of sorrow and 
bloodshed and confusion, of which the French 
Eevolution had made the people of England 
feel the shock, and know that their time might 
be coming. 

Mrs. Jemingham was the widow of a 
country gentleman who had died early in life, 
and his estate and money had passed to a son 
by a former marriage, now an old man, and 
living within six miles of Cranchester, at High 
Cross HalL 

Mr. Jerningham was a selfish man of no 
religious, and very little moral, principle. He 
had rarely any communication with his step- 
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mother, nor did she wish it. He seasoned his 
speech with oaths, and talked in the free and 
easy way of country gentlemen of his day, and 
Mrs. Jerningham would shrink from hinf with 
the shrinking of a refined sensitive nature which 
had long been consecrated to God. 

Three years before this first day of 1800, a 
daughter of Mr. Jerningham's who had ofifended 
her father by a marriage with a French re- 
fugee, of whom a great many were to be found 
in England at that time, came back a widow, 
poor and desolate, to her father's house, where 
she was so harshly treated that she drooped 
and died, leaving her boy, Louis de Sevier, an 
orphan. 

Three days before her death, she sent a mes- 
senger to old Mrs. Jerningham, begging her to 
come and see her. There was no real relation- 
ship between poor Madame de Sevifer and her 
father's stepmother; but in her distress she 
turned to her — and not in vain. 

" Will you take my boy ? " she asked of her. 
" Will you take him from this house, where he 
can only learn wickedness, and keep him, and 
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let him have a home with you till he grows 
up?" 

Mrs. Jemingham demurred a little, fearing 
how her stepson might take this wish of his 
dying daughter. 

She need not have hesitated. Mr. Jeming- 
ham was, as he expressed it, only too glad to 
get rid of bad rubbish, and the boy's French 
blood was a sin he never could pardon. 

He was his heir — ^he knew that : for he had 
no other child but poor Maiy Sevifer, and the 
property was strictly tied in direct descent on 
a female, failing a male heir. 

" You may take him," was Mr. Jerningham's 
uncivil rejoinder, when the stately old lady 
asked leave to carry out his daughter's last 
wishes. " Take him and welcome, but expect 
no money with him ; if you do, you won't get 
it. Your settlements were heavy enough, and 
the house into the bargain." 

" I want no money," was the lofty answer. 
"I will take your grandson for his mother's 
sake, and strive to bring him up in God's 
faith and fear, so that he may prove a man 
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worthy of those who have gone before him 
here." 

"Worthy of me, eh? Well, I wish you 
good luck with the Fren^ dancing-master's 
imp — and so I bid you good day. Madam Jer- 
ningham." 

Thus little Louis found a home in the old 
house I have described, and became the light 
and joy of the old lady's life, who had taken 
him from motives of pure benevolence and dis- 
interested desire, to rescue the child from influ- 
ences which would have been bad for a high- 
spirited, sensitive boy of ten years of age. 

These were days when children of all classes 
showed more outward respect" to their parents 
than now : days when *' to order myself lowly 
and reverently to all my betters " meant some- 
thing more than a mere form of words, and was 
enforced, perhaps, sometimes with too much 
rigour — the principle of reverence due to hve 
being -a little too much lost sight of. George 
the Third was our king then, and his wife — ^the 
good Queen Charlotte — brought up her nume- 
rous family by the strictest rule. None of the 
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princes or princesses ever dreamed of sitting in 
her presence without permission ; and caresses 
and endearments were as little known^ as rude, 
rebellious words and actions — now, alas ! but 
too common amongst the children of a large 
family. 

The influence of the royal family is generally 
felt throughout the nation, and the people 
follow where the rulers lead, in little, as in 
great things. Thus the young at the beginning 
of the century were taught to respect their 
elders — at least to give outward token of it. 
Hence, Louis de Sevier did not come up to 
Mrs. Jemingham with a leap and a shout and 
a rush, as a boy of to-day would ; but he walked 
demurely towards her and said, " A happy new 
year, Madame — a happy new year, and a happy 
new century. I have been watching the boys 
of the Hospital School going forth to church, 
and before they started, I heard them give 
thrjee cheers, and Christopher says it was, three 
cheers for the new century. I have written 
my copy, Madame, and signed my name with 
January i, 1800." 
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" So you have been fully occupied, Louis. 
That is well ; but I wondered where my boy 
was this morning." 

^I had some lessons to learn, in which 
Mr. Jefifery turned me yesterday," Louis said 
sadly, "and Christopher said I had better 
make sure of knowing them before I came to 
you, Madame." 

" Christopher was quite right ; and now what 
do you say to walking by my side in the 
sedan, as I wish to pay my respects to several 
friends: for this is no ordinary New Tear's 
Day ? I am going into the house for a short 
time, and you had better play a little in the 
garden with your ball, and come in at eleven 
to receive your master with well-learned 
lessons, Louis." 

"Must I work hard at my tasks, madam? 
For Cicely told me yesterday that I should 
be master of Stoke Hall one day, and that I 
should have everything I wanted, and " 

" I grieve that Cicely should talk so foolishly 
to you, Louis. Whatever be God's will for you 
— ^whether riches or poverty — ^you must try 
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to fit yourself for the future by being a good, 
obedient boy, and by doing all I desire." 

Mrs. Jerningham turned and went into the 
house, leaving Louis alone to meditate after his 
fashion. He was a child of strong will, though 
of a sensitive temperament; and he said to 
himself, as Mrs. Jerningham left him — " Yes ; 
but I should like to be rich, and have beautiful 
things, and make other people happy. Cicely 
says, ' It will be all the same a hundred years 
to come/ A hundred years — a hundred years 
— and this is the first day of a new hundred . — 
one thousand eighteen hundred. I wonder what 
will have happened when it is one thousand 
nineteen hundred ? I shall be dead. Ko one 
lives to be a hundred now — no one." 
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CHAPTER IL 

X BOY OF EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 

'lOUIS DE SEVlilE was dressed after the 




fashion of his time — in a loose surtout 
and long, wide trousers, while a short 
cape was fastened round his shoulders. He had 
a black velvet hat with a feather, and his hair 
fell in heavy curls over a wide collar. Very- 
different was Louis's dress to that worn by boys 
of his age now ; and we might call it a quaint 
and cumbersome attire for the little light figure 
that wore it. But there were eyes fastened 
upon him this morning — the large, wistful, 
blue eyes of a boy who thought Louis the most 
beautiful sight he ever looked upon; and the 
little pale face was pressed close to the diamond 
panes of the lattice window that he might scan 
TiiTTi more narrowly. 

The cloth -weaver's child had injured his 
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back by lifting a weight too heavy for him. 
A bale of cloth had been left by his father in 
the window seat. A storm of heavy rain had 
come on, and the water poured in at the slop- 
ing bit of roof above the window. Little George 
had seen the great drops splashing down on the 
cloth, and knew that unless he could remove 
it the whole would be ruined. So with all his 
little might he dragged and lifted the cloth 
across the attic floor to a place of safety ; but 
not until he had felt a crick in his back, which 
" crick " resulted in a curvature of the spine — 
never to be made straight again. 

Thus the days little George spent in the 
attic were dull and monotonous. He had no 
mother — she died when he was born. His 
father was a dark -browed, pinched -looking 
man, who earned enough by his handloom to 
pay for this upper room in one of the houses 
abutting on to Mrs. Jemingham's garden wall, 
and keep tolerable good fires in winter, and feed 
and clothe himself and the child in comfort. 
But Giles Hartley was not a loving or tender- 
hearted man — he rather prided himseK on the 
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reverse being said of him. He kept himself 
very much to himself, and brooked no inter- 
ference from anybody. One or two chosen 
companions he had — I will not call them 
friends — men who met together to excite each 
other to discontented and rebellious feelings ; 
men who read the dangerous pamphlets which 
were then circulated freely amongst the work- 
ing classes, filled with the subtle poison of men's 
rights and liberty and equality — the cry which 
had been raised by the French people during 
the previous ten years, and had been like the 
little spark which kindled the great fire of the 
French Eevolution, when blood was poured out 
like water, and the equality of suffering was felt 
by the noble and the poor man alike. Giles 
Hartley pored over these pamphlets, and read 
and re-read them till he grew more moody and 
discontented every day. Ugly, ill-printed little 
books they were, the paper rough and the 
type bad; and one copy would pass through 
so many hands that any original neatness 
of appearance it might have was soon lost. 
Now-a-days, with all our attractive magazines. 
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with pretty pictures and interesting stories for 
every class, we can scarcely realise the publi- 
cations of the early part of the century. This 
picture, like all pictures, has two sides to it, 
and if the good and wholesome cheap literature 
is within everybody's reach, with its excellent 
print and its attractive illustrations, there is 
another kind which has, alas I a wide circula- 
tion also, and is as mischievous in one way 
as the pamphlets Giles Hartley read were in 
another. Let us see to it, men and women of 
England, that we turn from such with loath- 
ing ; that we allow no book to enter our homes 
which does not teach what is pure, and lovely, 
and of good report, and hold up as its motto 
the old, old watchword of — 

** Fear God and honour the king." 

The life of little George Hartley in the garret, 
when his father sat at his loom, was dull enough; 
but the child was not altogether unhappy. He 
lived in a world of his own, and peopled it with 
beings of a different type to the few he saw 
every day. 
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Amongst these was a hardworking woman 
— ^Nancy Gage, who cleaned the rooms every 
week; the sharp-featured Nat Simpson, who 
came now and then to visit his father; the 
rough waterman, his grandfather — ^who plodded 
up the stairs two or three times a year to see 
how his poor Kate's child was getting on — and 
how unlike these were to the people in the 
dream-world where poor Georgie lived. 

The great house towards which his window 
looked was his palace, with its many windows 
deep set in the red brick walls, and its strange 
mouldings running round the roof, and ending 
at the corners with great heads with open 
mouths, from which the water gushed in rainy 
weather. Then there was the figure of the old 
lady — ^beautiful in his eyes — accompanied as 
she was sometimes by a young lady with a 
dainty little hat set askance upon her high- 
cushioned hair and her dress looped up with 
cherry -coloured ribbons. This young lady 
sometimes spent the day with old Mrs. Jer- 
ningham, and was the daughter of the Dean 
of Cranchester, whose mother had been a rela- 
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tion of the Jerningham family. But George's 
interest was now centred on the boy of his own 
age who had lately come to the old house, and 
was to be seen in the garden, not now and then, 
like the young lady, but every day, and in 
fine weather very often during every day. 

On this first morning of the new century 
George was, I have said, at his post, and was 
flattening his face against the diamond-shaped 
window panes to look at Louis. He was, as 
we know, thinking about the length of the 
hundred years, of which the first was but in 
its infancy; but the meditation did not last 
long, or rather was directed to a good-sized 
ball of tawny-coloured leather — ^the only ball 
of those days, when stripes of blue and yeUow 
and red and springy elastic balls were un- 
known. Louis took the ball and began to 
throw it in the air, catching it first with one 
hand and then with both. 

" They say the world in which we live is as 
round as this ball," thought Louis, as he sent it 
high up in the clear winter air. "And they 
say it spins round, just like this ball does, with 

B 
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us upon it/' he continued, as he threw the ball 
straight through the air in a slanting direction. 
" I can't make out how it is we don't feel it, 
then. And what is this hundred years — this 
new hundred years — ^we think so much of, to 
the thousands of years the earth has been 
spinning along?" Then solemn words, read 
always by his grandmother, as he called her, 
the evening before, rose to his lips. 

" For a thousand years in Thy sight are but 
as yesterday, seeing it is past as a watch in the 
night." 

Mrs. Jerningham had given Louis the Bible, 
and begged him to learn those words before 
he went to bed. And when the cry of the 
watchman was heard at one o'clock Louis had 
thought of them. 

"It's past one o'clock and a fine starlight 
morning," the watchman sang out in his slow 
measured tones. 

" A watch in the night," thought little Louis, 
as he turned again upon his pillow. " Yes, it 
is passed now ; gone like a watch in the night," 
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CHAPTER IIL 

A SEDAN CHAIR. 

ND now the ball which had been so long 
in Louis's hands was sent oflf again with 
greater force than iBver, as he bowled it 
over the grass for a final race before his master 
came. The ball struck against the trunk of 
one of the elms this time, and ilebounding, went 
straight at the window overlooking the wall 
where George Hartley was sitting. One of the 
diamond-shaped panes went in with a crash, 
and then there was silenbe. 

Louis heard the crackling of the broken glass 
and stood still, looking up at the window. Pre- 
sently a face appeared — a dark, threatening face 
— and a rough voice called out, " What do you 
mean, you young fool, smashing my window 
and my son's head? I'll have the constable 
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down on you, though you be a bloated aristo- 
crat, with your feathers and finery, while the 
poor starve." 

Louis still stood motionless ; he was fright- 
ened at what he had done, but the man's voice 
did not frighten him. Louis had a brave heart ; 
and this angry savage threat only helped to make 
him rise on the defensive in a manly way. 

"I am very sorry, sir," he said, " that I broke 
your window, and my grandmother wiU pay 
for it; but I hope I have not hurt the little 
boy who sits at that window." 

"No, it is nothing," said a sweet, childish 
voice behind. " Open the window, father, and 
let me give the young gentleman his ball." 

Then Louis heard a still angrier tone, but 
could not distinguish the words; and after 
waiting a little while the sound of a bell ring- 
ing obliged him to turn back towards the housa 
He knew by the bell that Mr. Jefifery had come, 
and that he was waiting for him in the dull 
dark room next to the street, with its rows of 
books, its large table with a green baize cover, 
and with the two big globes shrouded in 
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mysterious caps, which on the days of his 
geography lesson the master would lift with 
some solemnity, for the globes were accounted 
a very valuable possession, not to be lightly 
esteemed by him. 

"Good morning, sir," said Louis, making d 
bow which a boy of these days would call that 
of a formal prig. " I must ask leave to speak 
to Madam before I begin my task." 

" You are late as it is, Master de Seviir," said 
Mr. JefFery stifiBy; "but lose no more time 
and go at once." 

Louis's heart beat a little when he tapped at 
the door of Mrs. Jerningham's morning room, 
where the winter sunshine was making a path- 
way across the green Kidderminster carpet, and 
lighting up the open cupboard where a great 
pile of old china was displayed. 

" Well, Louis ? " 

"Madame, grandmother," Louis began, "I 
have had a mischance in the garden. I flung 
my ball through the window of one of the 
houses at the further end, and broke a pane 
of glass." 
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"Louis r* Mrs Jerningham said sternly. 

" But, Madame, this is not the worst. A man 
called at me in a rage, and said he must send 
for the constable. I didn't care for that a bit, 
but I do care if I have hurt the little boy with 
the pale face who sits by the window." 

" I will send Christopher in with an apology 
and compensation at once; but, Louis, I do 
trust you will be more careful in future. Only 
last week you broke the china teapot in Cicely's 
room." 

" I am so sorry, Madame," Louis said. Then 
he lingered. "You will forgive me, and let 
me come out with you this forenoon ? " 

Mrs. Jerningham put out her hand ; the child 
took it, and bending over it, with a grace which 
came from his French extraction, he kissed it, 
saying, " La bonne Madame, toujours bonne," 
and then he was gone. 

The tasks through which Louis plodded 
would be thought very dry and hard by the 
boys of this time. 

Long columns of spelling had to be gone 
through without faltering. He was turned at 
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the word "indefatigable," and the book was 
put aside with a sigh. Then came the Latin 
grammar, then a bit of Caesar to be construed, 
and lastly, a few pages of Gibbon's " Eoman 
Empire." 

Louis did not mind this part of the lesson 
so much ; indeed, the part which his childish 
mind could sift from the heavy subject matter 
interested hiin. 

"One day," he said, as he closed the book, 
" one day, sir, perhaps some one will write the 
decline and fall of the British Empire." 

" Who can tell ? " rejoined Mr. Jefifery. " It 
is said that this man Napoleon Bonaparte is 
rising in France to great power. He has no 
kindly feeling for England, and may ruin us. 
These are evil times, and the new century opens 
with many anxieties for us all." 

"Not for us all, sir," said the boy; "I am 
happy, except— I forgot — when I broke the 
window of the house at the end of our garden 
— a poor man's window — I was not very 
happy." 

" I am sorry to hear you have done mischief. 
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Good-day, Louis. Don't spell indefatigable 
with three 'a's' to-morrow; there are only 
two, you know ! " 

Louis opened the door for his old master to 
pass, and then, whistling gaily, ran to get the 
cake and glass of milk from Cicely which she 
always had ready for him at one o'clock. 

Mrs. Jemingham's dinner-time was three; 
and in the winter she went out from one 
o'clock till half-past two, taking some little 
refreshment in the shape of a glass of port 
wine and a sandwich first 

Luncheon we will call it, though I do not 
think Mrs. Jerningham and Louis knew the 
name. Luncheon being eaten, there was a 
sound of a double knock at the door, and 
Christopher, opening it, admitted two men, 
bearing between them a covered sedan chair, 
which was set down in the middle of the wide 
hall, and the " bearers " were bidden by Chris- 
topher to warm themselves by the large fire, 
at the further end. 

Few of the younger generation have ever 
been carried in one of these chairs ; but they 
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were a very common mode of locomotion in 
the days of our grandmothers. Mrs. Jeming- 
ham got into hers with all the dignity of a 
queen entering her state carriage: her feet 
were covered up warmly by Cicely, and then 
the box was closed. The two men took up the 
poles again, which were bound to their arms 
by straps, and the chair left the house, fol- 
lowed by Christopher in attendance, and little 
Louis by his side. 
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CHA1>TEE IV. 

THE DEANERY. 

lOUIS always liked these expeditions with 



m 



^__, the sedan chair, and talked freely to 
Christopher as he trotted by his side. 

" Christopher/* he began to-day, " how do you 
get to the house over the wall at the end of the 
garden ? " 

" How do I get to it, sir? Why, turn down 
Hospital Alley, to be sure, and keep to the left. 
The houses are tumbledown enough.*' 

" Have you been there often, Christopher ? " 

" No, sir ; I can't say I have, and I can't say 
I wish to go often. I went there this morning 
when you was at your books, as you know." 

" No ; I did not know. Do tell me— -did you 
see the boy with the pale face ? Tell me about 
it, Christopher ! " 
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" Well, of course, I am in duty bound to obey 
Mistress Jerningham, or I would rather have 
walked half way to London, I will say that, 
than gone nigh the place. I took a crown- 
piece with me, which would make and mend a 
dozen such windows as your ball broke, sir, 
and I found the middle house of the three, and 
walked in." 

" But you should have knocked at the door, 
Christopher ; it is not polite not to knock." 

" I tell you, sir, I couldn't, for there was no 
door to knock at, leastways, if there was, it was 
open, and where was the good of knocking ? " 

" Well, go on, Christopher I " 

" Don't you be in such a hurry, sir. I walked 
up the first flight of stairs, and the second, and 
then the third, and I stopped there, for a voice 
called out to know what I wanted. I said I 
was charged by my lady to say she was much 
concerned — them's her words — that a ball 
should have broken some one's window in the 
top story looking over into Grantham House 
garden. * Some one's window I * growled the 
voice ; * my window — mine, Silas Hartley ; and 
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you go back and tell your mistress that she'll 
have to pay dearer than she thinks for the 
smashed window and my child's broken head. 
I want none of your crown-pieces/ he said, as I 
offered the money ; and then he used words 
which I'd be sorry you or any one else should 
hear, and as good as ordered me to go." 

" Then did you go into the room ? did you 
see the boy ? " 

"No, sir; I stood out on the landing, and 
was never asked further, for the man talked at 
me with his head through the open door. I did 
fancy I heard a child speaking behind, but I 
don't know. I was glad to get off." 

" And did you tell grandmother this." 

" Yes, I told her, and she does not like ill- 
will from such near neighbours. Here we are 
turning into the Close ; we'll be at the Deanery 
in two minutes more." 

Christopher walked briskly forward, and rang 
the bell at an oaken door studded with large 
naUs, and then the chair came up when it was 
opened — and Mrs. Jerningham was borne into 
the narrow entrance-passage which led to the 
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staircase at the Deanery. None of the sitting- 
rooms were in this part of the house, which was 
really a crypt upon which the Deanery itself 
was built. 

Mrs. Jemingham stepped from the chair as 
she had stepped into it, and Louis followed her 
up the staircase to a long, low room, almost like 
a gallery, with small recessed windows. From 
one of these a young lady emerged as Mrs. 
Jerningham was announced, and received her 
with a pretty courtesy. 

"I came to offer the compliments of the 
season to the Dean and Mrs. Bagot," Mrs. 
Jerningham said, "and to you, my dear girL 
The opening of the nineteenth century has a 
deep significance for you; for your life — and 
may it be a very happy one — ^lies in it, while 
mine lies in the past." 

As Mrs. Jerningham spoke she was walk- 
ing slowly up the long room to the further 
end, where Mrs. Bagot was sitting. The same 
compliments were exchanged between the elder 
ladies, and Evelyn Bagot turned to Louis. " I 
never wished you a happy new century," she 
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said, " but I do so now. What ! too old for a 
kiss?" 

"Not too old," said Louis, with the ready- 
spoken courtesy of his French ancestors ; " not 
too old, but scarcely worthy }" 

"You little courtier," said Evelyn merrily; 
" that means you wish for two," and she kissed 
Louis on both cheeks, and stroked his heavy 
ringlets, saying, " Too old for these soon ! " 

Louis blushed. "Miss Evelyn, I want to 
ask you if you know anything about poor 
people. Grandmother sends broth to a few old 
women when they are ill, but she never sees 
them or knows about them. Poor people live 
near us, you know; some of their windows 
look into our garden, and to-day I broke a 
pane of glass by throwing a ball at it. The 
man was so angry, he called me names, and 
looked as if he would like to kill me. Then 
when grandmother sent Christopher with a 
crown to pay for the window, he would not 
speak civilly, and said I had broken his child's 
head, and he almost threw the crown back 
at Christopher. There is a little pale boy 
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who is always sitting at the window, and I am 
so afraid it is he who was hurt. And how 
am I to know ? He must be very dull sitting 
always in one place, and the loom going click, 
click, and be obliged to listen to it !" 

"I should not thrdw balls at the windows 
for one thing, Louis; and I daresay if I was 
as near as you are I should go and see the 
boy; but/* she added, lowering her voice, "we 
can't change places, so it is no good speaking 
about it." 

And now Louis heard his grandmother call- 
ing him, and he went up to her and Mrs. Bagot, 
and made his bow to the Dean's lady. She 
was very stout and very smart in her dress; 
she had a loud, twanging voice, and Louis 
always dreaded her questions. 

His French origin on his father's side was 
an ofifence to Mrs. Bagot, and she was one of 
the few people who could find an excuse for 
the treatment his poor mother had received at 
the hands of Mrs. Jemingham, of Stoke Hall. 
A poor Frenchman who taught his own lan- 
guage to gain his bread — how could a country 
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gentleman of good old English blood tolerate 
such a person ? A Huguenot, too ; and going 
to Dissenting chapels in England. 

"No," Mrs* Bagot thought; "Mr. Jeming- 
ham was justified, if any father ever was jus- 
tified, in showing displeasure at a daughter's 
marriage to a man beneath her." 

"Louis," Mrs. Jemingham said, "pay your 
respects to Mrs. Bagot, and wish her the com- 
pliments of the season." 

Mrs. Bagot bent her head as Louis delivered 
himself of his little speech, and said — " I wish 
you a happy New Year also, Master de Sevifer. 
He will take the name of Jerningham, I sup- 
pose, one day; it will be better, unless — and 
stranger things have happened, Mrs. Jeming- 
ham — ^unless the present Squire should marry 
again." 

"It is hardly probable, is it?" said Mrs. 
Jerningham, rising to take leave, with a little 
extra touch of dignity in her manner. "We 
have other visits to pay, and will wish you 
good-day, Mrs. Bagot. Bid good -morning, 
Louis ; and make my best compliments to the 
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Dean, pray." Then Louis, with his hand in 
Evelyn's, walked down the long gallery again. 
" Come and see me soon, dear Evelyn," Mrs. 
Jemingham said at the door. '' Bemember the 
Dean*s daughter is ever Hen venue at Grantham 
House. Adieu. Au revoir I " 
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CHAPTER V. 

Evelyn's mission, 

EVEEAL other visits were made in the 
Close, to the Palace, and the house of 
the Canon in residence, then to Dr. 
Matthew's, the leading physician of Cranchester, 
and then Mrs. Jerningham gave the order 
" Home/' It did not escape Christopher's notice 
that a knot of men at the comer of the Market 
Place elbowed each other as the sedan-chair 
passed, and a sound something like a hiss made 
Louis look round. 

" Christopher," he said, in a low, awe-struck 
voice, "that dark- eyed man who is pointing 
at us is the man who was so angry about the 
window." 

" Take no notice. Master Louis," said Chris- 
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topher, " they are a bad lot ; though, to be sure, 
they are often a hungry lot, too." 

" Hungry ! " exclaimed little Louis. 

" Ay, sir, the loom-labour is not what it 
was; and the long wars have brought down 
the country to a low spot, worse luck," 

The next morning when Louis was in the 
garden before Mr. JefFeries' arrival, he looked 
anxiously up at the window. The pane was 
etuffed with rags, but the face of the child was 
not there. 

" I must have hit him on the head ; I must 
lave hurt him. Oh, I wish I knew. Miss 
^Evelyn said she would go and see for herself, 
lut I cannot do that." And then Louis stood 
Gtill listening for the click, click, of the loom. 
^There was silence, and he began to think both 
father and child must be gone. He ran round 
and round the garden several times, stopping 
always under the window and listening, but in 
vain. Then the bell rang for his lessons, and 
then came the usual routine, and after dinner 
he went for another run in the garden. 

The light of the short winter's day was 
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waning rapidly, and Louis ran quickly, for the 
afternoon was chill and damp. He stopped 
under the wall and listened; all was quiet. 
No loom was being worked, and yet there was 
the flickering of firelight within the attic, and 
as Louis looked up he could see the shadows 
cast upon the sloping roof. 

Presently a sound startled him, the window 
creaked and squeaked on its hinges, and a ball 
dropped down at Louis's feet. Then a little 
voice said: "There is your ball, sir; I wanted 
to give it to you before." 

" Thank you," Louis said. " Stop " — as the 
window was being closed — " stop ! Did I hurt 
you?" 

" Not much, only over my eyes, and I have 
been rather dizzy since then. I am weakly, 
you know ; a cripple they call me." 

" I wish you would speak to me sometimes, 
will you ? " Louis asked. 

" I will when I can ; but father is often at 
home all day ; he is out at the warehouse to-day 
counting off the yards of cloth. You must not 
stop and look up when my father is here, sir." 
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" Your father is very angry with me, isn't 
he?" 

"Yes," said Georgie, with a sigh, "father 
thinks everything is wrong. I wish he didn't." 

" Why does he not get the window mended ? 
My grandmother sent a crown piece to him this 
morning." 

" He would not have it," Georgie said sadly. 

" But you will catch a cold with the broken 
window, and the rags are so ugly you have put 
in to stuff up the hole. Look here, I should 
like to talk to you sometimes. Do you care for 
hooks? or would you like to have this ball 
again ? " 

"No, no, thank you, sir; father would be 
angry with me if I took anything; he may 
come in any moment now. Good-bye." And 
the window was shut, and the child's face 
vanished. 

"Grandmother," Louis asked that evening, 
as he sat by the table in his straight-backed 
chair, " why are people allowed to be poor and 
hungry? Why cannot we, who have plenty, 
give something to help them? Cicely has a 
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brother far away in Yorkshire, and she says 
one of his children was ill, and they could get 
no money and no medicine for it, and it died. 
Is not that very shocking ? " 

Mrs. Jemingham looked up over her specta- 
cles at the child's earnest face, and said, " Who 
has put these thoughts into your head, Louis ?" 

" No one has put them there, Madame, they 
have come there. If I were a man I would 
help the poor. Even now I should like to 
send half my dinner every day to the boy at 
the window." 

"He would not thank you for it, Louis. 
Those poor people look on the rich as their 
enemies; and in a manufacturing place like 
Cranchester, there is, I am sorry to say, much 
ill feeling." 

Louis was still unsatisfied, and after a mo- 
ment's pause, said, "We ought to show the 
poor we are their friends. If ever I am rich 
and master of Stoke Hall I shall give great 
dinners to the poor. No one shall be hungry 
that I can get hold of, and it must be wrong, 
if what Cicely says is true, that the king is 
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going to order bad flour to be used bj the 
bakers.** 

" That will do, Louis. Cicely is an excellent 
servant, but hardly a companion for you. I 
must speak to Cicely," Mrs. Jemingham con- 
tinued, in a lower voice. 

The boy was silenced ; but in his thoughtful 
mind a question had been raised, hard to solve 
at any time, but hard, indeed, in that first year 
of the century, when famine and war had made 
many homes desolate, and had passed over the 
country with the scorching breath of a sirocco, 
drying up the very springs of love and hope 
and tenderness in many hearts. 
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CHAPTEE VL 

EVELYN'S MISSION 
(Continued), 

IME went on, and the sweet breath of 

May was wakening everything to life in 

the old garden behind Grantham House, 

when Louis walked along the sunny path before 

the windows with his friend, Evelyn Bagot. 

He was looking up into her face with an 
expression of earnestness and devotion, which 
was a part of his nature. " And you really have 
seen him ? " Louis was saying. 

" Yes, I found my way to Hospital Alley with 
Beecher, and with some difl&culty got into the 
poor little boy's room. His father generally 
locks the door when he goes out, and takes the 
key with him." 

" Oh ! how dreadful, to be locked up like a 
prisoner ! " Louis exclaimed. 
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" I don't think George finds it dreadfuL He 
seems happy in his own way. Louis ! I nearly 
cried when he told me of his delight in watch- 
iDg for you in the garden." 

" But he never speaks to me now — ^never." 

"He is afraid. His father has forbidden 
him ; and, Louis, he is obedient." 

Louis blushed. 

" You are thinking that I was disobedient 
to Madame when I came down to the Deanery 
without leave the other day." 

" Yes," Evelyn said, " don't do it again. Self- 
will is so dangerous, and the world just now is 
so full of periL Here is the war going on ; for 
you know the terms of peace we offered could 
not be accepted by Napoleon Bonaparte. He 
will not be dictated to by us, and he is getting 
more powerful every day. But, Louis, poor 
George, your little pale-faced friend, was so 
delighted when I told him if his father would 
allow me I would go and read to him some- 
times, and try to teach him to read. I have 
got a Primer that I used when I was a little 
girl, and I must take it next time." 
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"Oh I I wish Madame would let me come too. 
Will you ask her, Evelyn ? " 

"I have to see how I get on myself first, 
Louis, for Beecher does not very much like to 
come down into this part of the town; but 
I am not afraid, and my father gives me 
leave." 

"Why should Beecher be afraid?" Louis 
asked. 

" Well, the weavers are so many of them out 
of work, and they are apt to speak fiercely. 
Poor men! They are very angry with the 
manufacturers ; and it is so hard to be unable 
to help them. Poor George's father is one of 
the chief among the discontents, and I feel 
very, very sorry for them. There is a sort of 
hopeless feeling in helping one or two while 
so many are suffering. In the West Biding 
of Yorkshire they are dying every day from 
starvation — real, true hunger." 

** Oh I I know," said Louis eagerly, " Cicely 
has relations there. I am saving up my allow- 
ance to send them. I am going to try if I can 
get a pound note ; but it will take a long time," 
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— ^and Louis sighed, "Still, Evelyn, when I 
am master of Stoke Hall I shall have plenty 
of money,** 

Evelyn looked down on the boy's earnest, 
beautiful face, and said, sadly — *'Ah, Louis, 
that time is far off; but you and I will do all 
we can." 

Louis liked to hear Evelyn say " you and 7," 
and he pressed closer to her. "You will teach 
me and help me to be good, won't you?" he said. 

"Dear Louis, I will do what I can; but I 
am only learning myself." 

" There is a carriage rattling up the street," 
exclaimed Louis. ''Hark! it has stopped at 
our door. I will go and peep, and tell you who 
it is. Wait here, Evelyn." 

The boy ran round by a side entrance, and 
was soon in the dull schoolroom, peeping out 
between the thick wire blinds into the street. 
He saw a grand carriage, drawn by post horses, 
and to his amazement he saw his grandfather 
slowly descending from the high steps of the 
chariot. Mr. Jerningham had been at Bath — 
the Bath, as it was then called — drinking the 
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waters for the gout, and Louis had never seen 
him since the day when Mrs. Jemingham had 
brought him home from the HalL 

Louis's face grew more and more surprised 
as a lady, very smartly dressed, followed his 
grandfather into the house, and he ran back 
into the garden to find Evelyn, and to tell her 
of the arrival. 

" My grandfather is come, Evelyn, and he 
has got a lady with him, and they are both 
gone into the house. I hate my grandfather. 
I wish he had not come. He never spoke a 
civil word to me all the time I was at the Hall, 
and then my mother " 

The boy could never speak of his mother 
without tears. He seldom mentioned her name ; 
and to the servants, and even to Mrs. Jeming- 
ham, it seemed strange that he had forgotten 
her. 

But it was not so. Deep in his boyish heart 
was the memory of her wrongs, and of her 
father's harsh treatment. 

Deep, too, was the memory of her love for 
him, which, after her husband's death, centred 
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in Louis as the one object of her life. Louis 
was iappy with Mrs. Jemingham in the old 
house, but he never forgot his mother, though 
Evelyn Bagot alone had ever heard her name 
pass his lips. 
" Oh, I do hate my grandfather, Evelyn !" 
"Hush, Louis, the Christian must love his 
enemies, and forgive as we would be forgiven. 
Dear boy," she said, tenderly putting her arm 
round Louis's shoulder, " I can understand what 
you feel, but you must try to forgive. Here is 
Christopher come to call you." 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

AN UNEXPECTED AKRIVAL. 

OU are wanted, Master Louis, in the 
front parlour, directly, and Miss Bagot 
also," Christopher said. " The Squire 
has called, and wishes to see Master Louis.** 

Louis drew himself up to his full height, and 
said firmly, "Very well, I am coming." He 
made way for Evelyn to precede him into the 
room, with the grace which was natural to him, 
and walking up to his grandfather, bowed, and 
then took up his position by Mrs. Jemingham's 
chair. 

" What a vastly fine young gentleman, to be 
sure. My grandson, I suppose," the strange 
lady said, with a laugh. " Introduce me, Mr. 
Jemingham, and to the young woman also." 

" Come here/' growled Mr. Jemingham. 
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*' Don't stand staring at me as if I were an 
ogre. I have been to the Bath for the winter, 
and picked up this pretty lady there, who has 
done me the honour to marry me. Come and 
make your bow, sir, and turn off a compliment, 
as we know you can when you choose." 

" I declare he is bashful, Mr. Jemingham,'* 
said the lady; ''but we shall soon get over 
that. I remember you, sir," she went on ; " for 
though Mr. Jemingham picked me up at the 
Bath, he might have picked me up here if he 
had chosen. You have heard of Mr. TiUotson 
— well, the gout took him to the Bath, and he 
took me there to nurse him, and so you see 
how Mr. Jemingham picked me up.'* 

" You seem affronted at that word, Camilla," 
said the old Squire. " You know we pick up 
diamonds, don't you, eh I Why should not I 
say pick up t " 

Camilla bridled, and Louis was saying to 
himself, "Pretty, pretty! who could call her 
pretty ? " But his good manners did not for- 
sake him, and a glance at Madame's pale face 
made him anxious to do his part to make the 
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visit of his grandfather pleasanter to her. He 
approached the lady, and bending, kissed the 
hand she held out to him, saying, in the for- 
mula of the time, " I hope I see you well, 
Madame ? " 

" Ton my word, he is enchanting. I must 
have him to live with us. Will you come back 
to Stoke now, my angel ? Be my little page, 
you know, and help me to entertain com- 
pany ? " 

" Pardon," Mrs. Jerningham now interposed. 
"Louis was committed to my care by his 
mother, and I cannot betray her trust." 

" Who asked you ? " the old Squire said 
roughly. "We came to pay you a friendly 
visit, and you are as stiff as a peacock. So 
now, my fine lady, we will budge " 

" Dear me, Mr. Jerningham, don't be so full 
of your tiffs. We shall soon have the child 
ready enough to come if we let him alone," his 
wife said. 

« I didn't say I wanted him, did I ? " 

"But / want him — and that is the same 



thing, isn't it ? 
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le Squire chucked his newly-made wife 
ir the chin, and said, " I suppose so. Well, 
e have got such a chilling reception, the 
er we are off the better." 
ad now Mrs. Jerningham spoke in clear 

tones : " You must excuse us, Mr. Jem- 
am, if surprise has shown itself somewhat 
ily. Although I have heard a rumour of 

marriage, I had no notion you had actually 
jht a lady to Stoke Hall. If she will 
r me I will bring Louis to pay his respects 
sr and to you in the course of a few days. 

I beg you to believe that I wish you 

?hat will do, that will do," the Squire said, 
jre was never any love lost between us, 
am Jerningham ; but you are not the one 
iject to a second wife, eh ? You were my 
r's, you may remember, and that pretty 
ress Bagot, who stands there as if she had 
r seen me before, has a stepmother." 
^elyn's colour rose as the Squire addressed 
ind she made a low courtesy, with all the 
ty of Mrs. Jerningham. 

D 



Then, with the help of Christopher and his 
own servant, who was waiting in the hall, the 
Squire was got into his carriage again, his bride 
flirting her large black fan, and kissing her 
hand as the post-boy cracked his whip, and the 
chariot rumbled off over the noisy stone pave- 
ment of Calvert Street. 

Louis stood transfixed for a moment after 
the door closed, and then said, " You will never, 
never send me away, Madame! Oh, do not 
send me away back to that bad, wicked man!" 

" Louis ! " It was Evelyn who spoke. 

" I can't help it," said the boy passionately; 
•' it will kill me to go back." 

" I am not going to send you back, Louis," 
Mrs. Jerningham said ; " do not distress me by 
losing all self-control. Kun into the garden 
again, and try to be a good boy." 

Louis obeyed, and Mrs. Jerningham and 
Evelyn were alone together. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 



AN INVITATION. 

^HIS is a very unexpected event, Evelyn," 
i Mrs Jerningham said. " It has upset 

me mucli/' 
Yqs, indeed, I know it must do so, dear 
ame," Evelyn said, going up to the high- 
:ed chair where the old lady sat erect. " I 
Y it must do so ; but I hope Louis will be 
nfort to you." 

[ hope so ; but the boy is sensitive and ex- 
>le. If he were to be brought up in that 
)sphere at Stoke Hall, he would be ruined. 
,t if his grandfather insists on reclaiming 

• 

L see no chance of it. Mrs. Jerningham 
soon forget the fancy she took to him." 
iVhat airs and gr-aces she has acquired at 
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the Bath. I remember hearing she was there 
with her uncle." 

" Is her uncle the Mr. Tillotson who is so 
unpopular as a manufacturer ? " 

" Yes, I believe so. He is a hard master, and 
grinds the poor weavers to the utmost. My 
father was speaking yesterday of the uneasiness 
that was felt about the discontented poor in 
the city, and that there was a growing feeling 
of distrust amongst the lower orders. Miss 
Tillotson lived with her uncle, and I do not 
think it will tend to smooth matters when the 
hungry men out of employment see her riding 
in that chariot, with her feathers and plumes." 

" Dressed in the extreme of modem fashion, 
poor foolish woman. Patches and powder and 
rouge make it hard to detect age ; but I imagine 
she is over thirty." 

" Yes, considerably over thirty," Evelyn said, 
" I suppose the Squire was fascinated by her 
sLarp, quick talk, with a French word put in 
every now and then." 

" Money, too, has probably induced him to 
marry. Mr. Tillotson is supposed to be wealthy ; 
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and a fortune will not be unwelcome to him, 
nor a good family name to her." 

" And how are your own affairs progressing, 
Evelyn? Tell me about Mr. Harefield." 

" He is working, I may say, night and day 
amongst the poor. He is going to have an 
open-air service on Marpole Heath on Thurs- 
day evening. Will you come and hear him, 
Madame ? Say yes." 

" I rarely leave my home after dinner, dear 
child. At what hour is the service ? — and does 
the Dean approve V* 

" My father does not absolutely disapprove ; 
and oh! dear Mrs. Jerningham, how are the 
people to be reached if ministers like — like 
Philip Harefield do not go out to meet them ? 
They do not come to church, and if they did, re- 
member the services at the parish churches in 
this city, which are like the dull, dry, learned 
essays too often read, and all the time the great, 
beautiful story of the Gospel is waiting to be 
told! Come with me, Mrs. Jerningham, and 
let Louis come, and Christopher and Cicely 1 " 

"If you have the Dean's permission, dear 
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Evelyn, I will think over it, and let you 
know/' 

" I have my father's permission ; in his heart 
he sympathises, though, of course, he cannot 
show it publicly. My mother " — ^Evelyn stopped 
a moment — " my mother cares for none of these 
things ; but with my father's sanction, I am not 
wrong in going to hear Philip, especially with 
a dear friend like you. Madame, we do need 
some comfort in these dark times, and men of 
education and zeal to speak to us of God's love 
in Christ Jesus." 

" Shall I call you an enthusiast, my child ? " 

" You shall call me anything you like, if you 
will only come. Philip is touching many hearts, 
and as he belongs to a noble family, he can find 
entrance anywhere." 

"The Dean does not disapprove of your 
engagement ? " 

"No, and you know it has been an old 
story. Long before his heart was touched he 
loved me : and I — why I never remember the 
day when I did not love him. We shall not 
marry yet — we shall wait; there is time, and 
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I shall never leave my father till he gives me 
full permission. May I call for you on Thurs- 
day at five o'clock ? " 

"Nay, my dear, it is I who ought to call 
for you, I will order the carriage to be in 
readiness, and we will go up to Marpole Heath 
together, taking Christopher and Cicely on the 
box of the carriage." 

" And Louis with us beside ? " 

" Oh, not Louis I " 

"Oh yes I dear Madame, let him come; 
there will be a word for him." 

" I object to excitement and agitation for a 
child of his age, Evelyn." 

"Philip does not excite, Madame, he is 
generally calm and earnest. I shall bring 
Beecher with me, and be with you at five." 

" Take your dinner with me at three o'clock, 
my love." 

" I think not, thank you, for we are expect- 
ing friends at the Deanery, and I must not be 
absent." 

"No, truly. I understand clearly that the 
Dean knows of your expedition ? " 
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"Of course. Do you think Philip would 
sanction anything that was contrary to my 
father's wish ? And now I must ring for 
Beecher, and end this long visit." 

As Evelyn Bagot and her maid passed out 
into the dull, unfrequented street, two or three 
thin, haggard men were standing at the comer. 

One made a rude jest, and she heard an 
angry mutter as she passed. Then another 
voice, coming from the thinnest and most wan- 
looking of the group, said, " Leave her alone. 
She be of the right sort." The voice was that 
of Silas Hartley. 

" She belongs to their lot," grumbled another 
man. " She be always coming into these parts 
to Madam Jerningham's." 

"Yes; but she has got a heart; she ain't 
like some — bad enough, but not so bad as the 
others." 

"It was fine to hear that dressed-up pea- 
cock shriek when Jones hurled a stone after 
the coach just now. She to be riding stuck up 
over the streets, and her uncle heaping up gold 
ground out of the poor men that he treats like 
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dogs. Tillotson's hands are out on the strike. 
They do say they are only waiting for him to 
come back from foreign paits to make a be- 
ginning." 

"Beecher," Evelyn said, "I must return a 
moment. I must speak a word to Silas 
Hartley." 

** Nonsense, Miss Evelyn ; I am afraid of my 
life when I see these poor creatures hanging 
about. There's nothing they would not do." 

But Evelyn had already retraced her steps, 
and going up to the men, she said, "I have 
come to ask you to do me a favour." 

A rude, low laugh broke from one of the 
men, but Evelyn, though very pale, proceeded in 
a firm, gentle tone : " Will you, all of you, go up 
to Marpole Heath on Thursday evening at five, 
and hear what a gentleman has to say to you ? " 

" We don't want to be preached at, and told 
we must take the low rate of wages — we won't 
take it — and you know nothing about it, a 
young woman like you." 

" Hush your uncivil tongue, Jonas Smith. 
Let's hear what she's got to say." 
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" I have nothing to say but to beg you to 
go to Marpole. I do not, as you tell me, know 
much about the rate of wages. Only I am so 
sorry for you all — so very sorry. I do wish 
you to find comfort and help ; and I know Mr. 
Harefield, who is to speak to you on Thursday, 
can tell you where to go for it. I wish you 
good morning." 

She moved away with swift yet graceful 
steps, and Beecher, looking back at the men, 
saw that they were watching her with won- 
dering eyes. 

" She will go the way of her poor mamma," 
Beecher said that night in the servants' hall at 
the Deanery ; " she is too good for this world, 
that's plain to see." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

MARPOLE HEATH. 

TEN-AIE meetings were common enough 




^^aj^ in the early part of this century, and 
were held for all kinds of purposes. 
There were plenty of seditious ones, where the 
men gathered round some leader who had a 
glib tongue, and stirred up the discontent for 
which in very few cases he could suggest a 
remedy. There were also the great religious 
preachers of Whitefield's school, who lifted up 
their voices under the open canopy of heaven, 
despairing of any attempt to gather together, 
beneath the roofs of the churches, those from 
the highways and hedges whom they wanted 
to reach. And not only these, but gay and 
fashionably dressed ladies and gentlemen might 
be seen in the crowds surrounding a popular 
preacher. We know how these, in the former 
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generation, had thronged to hear the burning 
eloquence of Whitefield himseK, and not, as we 
may well believe, without profit in many in- 
stances, though the motive which drew the 
multitude together was often that of curiosity 
and fashion. We who see our well-built and 
commodious churches — we who can attend 
hearty services, and join in the singing of 
hymns which are hymns of praise and thanks- 
giving — can scarcely picture to ourselves the 
state of decay and ruin of small parish churches 
in town and country at the time of which I 
write. 

High, worm-eaten pews filling up the aisle ; 
God's holy table neglected and covered with 
dust; broken, irregular pavement; windows 
cracked and obscure with the dust of years; 
a coat of yellow whitewash the only attention 
which the walls received at long intervals ; and 
a general aspect of forlorn discomfort, which 
was as depressing as it was common; infre- 
quent services and rare communions ; sermons 
read with a listless disregard of the hearers 
and often far above their comprehension, cold 
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formal ! Such had been the condition of 
;s in the Church of St. Margaret when Mr. 
field was presented to the small living by 
mtron ; such was the condition of most of 
imjill churches, which were as uninviting 
e large population of weavers and working 
le as neglect could make them, 
the cathedral and the three large churches 
s different, inasmuch as outward decency 
Dbserved, and the well-dressed people of 
igher class took their ease in well-cushioned 
}arpeted pews, where they appeared once 
Sunday, and sat or knelt during the 
50 as inclination prompted them. But the 
of earnest zeal and spirituality kindled by 
Lesleys and Whitefield was yet burning 
me hearts; and in the early part of the 
eenth century we see bright stars shining 
gh the darkness — Mr. Wilberf orce amongst 
dty, Legh Eichmond and Simeon amongst 
clergy — who lifted up their voices and 
led no uncertain trumpet, and set on foot 
jreat movement, which was even now 
ning to be felt in Cranchester. 
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Philip Harefield was young and ardent, and 
we J^, enter L hU ,eeH»g. « l. 
looked at his bare^ unfrequented church, in the 
very centre of the people whom he longed to 
bring in, and whom he found it so hard to 
reach. He had his dreams of repairing and 
beautifying the house of God; but without 
money and without sympathy how hard this 
was, and how far off the time for doing it 
seemed I 

Thus, sometimes on a week-day during the 
summer he took his Bible and his Prayer-Book 
in his hand, and going up to what in the east 
country was worthy the name of a hill, and 
was frequented as a walk on holidays by the 
Cranchester people, he gathered round him a 
knot of listeners, which gradually increased in 
numbers, till a congregation fourfold that which 
St. Margaret's could hold was assembled. They 
were peculiar times, and demanded peculiar 
exertions. It was not as now, when the church 
accommodation in our large towns is, if far 
short of what it ought to be, still sufl&cient for 
thousands, who da not, alas ! avail themselves 
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of it; and there were many who, from long 
labits of neglect, never entered any place of 
worship. 

So on this bright evening a crowd of some 
three or four hundred people were collected on 
Marpole Heath, a place not without historic 
interest, for here was a deep gravel pit called 
the Lollards' Pit, where between twenty and 
thirty people in the time of Wyckcliflfe hid 
themselves from their persecutors, and died a 
lingering death from starvation and hardship. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE pastor's appeal. 






'sRHE poorer part of Mr. Harefield's hearers 
Ij^ were gathered close to the rising mound 
of sand, covered with scanty grass and the 
little low-growing yellow cistus and pink vetch. 
On the outskirts of the crowd several carriages 
were drawn up, amongst them Mrs. Jerning- 
ham's coach, which sejdom left the coach-house 
in Calvert Street, and was drawn by post-horses. 
On the box sat Christopher and Cicely. In 
the "dickey" — a swinging back seat of the 
carriage of those days — sat Beecher and little 
Louis ; while Mrs. Jerningham and Evelyn 
Bagot occupied the inside of the carriage, the 
roof of which was opened, and formed a barouche, 
higher from the ground, but not unlike the 
landau of the present day. 
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" Can we hear from this distance ? " Mra. 
Jenuiigham said to Evelyn, 

"You will find no difficulty in having 




Fhilip'3 voice," Evelyn said. "It is so clear 
and distinct." 

"There are the Matthews in their chariot; 
and whose is the other carriage ? " 



" I don't know," Evelyn said absently ; and 
then her colour rose, as a tall, handsome man 
on horseback came leisurely up to the carriage. 

" Good evening. Miss Bagot. You see I am 
turning Methodist to please you. M only my 
horse will be patient, I mean to sit it out on 
his back. What reward will you give me ? " 

" My friend, Mrs. Jerningham," Evelyn said, 
in a cold, stiflf voice — " Captain Addison." 

"Your humble servant, Madame,'' was the 
Captain's rejoinder, as he bowed low — so low, 
that his head nearly touched his horse's miane. 

" What a crowd we have here of fashion and 
beauty ! Upon my life, I almost envy yonder 
young fanatic." 

But now, high above the chatter of some 
gaily-dressed girls in a carriage to another 
party on foot, high above the careless scoffing 
tones of Captain Addison's voice, was heard 
the silvery, trumpet-like tones of the young 
clergyman, as he said, "My dear friends, let 
us pray to God for His Holy Spirit, to help me 
to speak and you to listen." 

And then, as if by magic, a hush fell upon 
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that knot of people. The foolish jest died 
on the lips of the gay girls; the low-toned 
muttered words of discontent from the lips 
of the poor burdened weavers were hushed. It 
was in deep silence, broken only by the twitter 
of some little passing birds in the sky above, 
that Philip Harefield began his service in the 
familiar words of the Church's confession of 
wandering and helplessness: "Almighty and 
most merciful Father, we have erred and 
strayed from Thy ways like lost sheep." 

Then came a few earnest, simple petitions ; 
and then after a hymn he began to speak, tak- 
ing for his text the words, " Whosoever vrUl, let 
him take of the water of life freely." 

Vivid and beautiful was the picture Philip 
Harefield drew of the Eastern desert and the 
scorching sun, the weariness and the wander- 
ings of travellers there, and the joy with which 
a spring of pure, clear water was hailed by 
them. Then came the description of the thirsty 
and weary ones amongst them, the sinking 
hearts, the burdened and heavy-laden ones, 
weary with the sorrows and troubles of life. 
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Ahl and weary also with its pleasures and 
its unsatisfying joysl But the inexhaustible 
fountain of living water was opened for them, 
every one of them, for purity, and cleansing, 
and peace, if they would but come. 

Would they not come ? 

In his eagerness to catch every word, little 
Louis stood up on the back seat of the caniage, 
and leaned forward to listen. For here was 
something that the child could understand; 
something which seemed to set at rest the 
question his young, impulsive spirit was con- 
tinually asking. Mrs. Jemingham sat erect 
and did not lose a word, while the tears were 
coursing each other down Cicely's face, as 
she sat by Christopher on the box. The 
preacher's description of the hungry, perishing 
ones in the West Eiding of Yorkshire struck 
an answering chord in her heart Were not 
her own kindred there amongst them ? 

As the crowd was dispersing, Louis's eye fell 
upon the dark, sinister face which he had seen 
sometimes from the window overlookin<y the 
garden. 
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As he passed the carriage, which waited for 
the crowd to separate, to the child's surprise 
Silas Hartley paused. Captain Addison, who 
was riding by, instead of reining in his horse, 
as he might easily have done, called out in a 
loud, imperious voice, " Move out of the way. 
What do you mean by lingering there ? " 

"Oh, take care," Evelyn said; and then 
another exclamation of distress followed as 
Silas Hartley was knocked down by the 
horse's feet. 

"Serve him right, skulkmg by your car- 
riaga" But instantly a number of weavers 
gathered round, and with oaths and impreca- 
tions raised Silas Hartley to his feet. 

"You'll repent this," were his muttered 
words. "When the day of reckoning comes, 
you wiU repent this." 

"Is he hurt? Pray tell me if the man is 
hurt, Philip;" and now making his way 
towards the scene of the disturbance, the 
young clergyman put his hand on the man's 
shoulder and said, " I hope you are not hurt, 
my man ? " 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE CLOUDS GATHER. 

0, I ain't much hurt," Silas Hai 
said, as he shuffled off the ] 
hand ; " but I'll not forget the "— 

" But we are so sorry," said a child's < 
treble voice. " We are so sorry. You sh 
have looked up, and you would have seen 
horse coming. I am so sorry ! " 

The boy's voice faltered. His heart had 
been touched by the words of the prea* 
and Mrs. Jemingham's order, "Drive 
Christopher," in a hard, cold tone, seemed 
of harmony with his feelings. 

" Tell the postboy to turn homewards," 
Jemingham repeated. " Sit down, Louis." 

At once Louis obeyed. The horses cap 
a little at starting, and then the large, h 
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carriage began the descent from Marpole 
HeatK 

Evelyn turned a wistful look behind at the 
group, where Philip Harefield still stood talk- 
ing to the men, but Mrs. Jerningham sat erect, 
not a fold of her black mantilla disarranged, 
and her hands clasped on her lap. Had she 
listened to Philip, Evelyn wondered. Had his 
burning eloquence failed to touch her ? Was 
she vexed and angry with her for bringing her 
to Marpole Heath, and did she disapprove, 
after all, Philip's efforts to reach the poor 
working men ? 

As the carriage descended the hill it passed 
an open space above a gravel pit; and here 
another throng was collected. As they passed, 
something between hisses and groans broke 
from the outskirts of the crowd. A man 
standing in a cart was haranguing fiercely, 
with his arms tossed wildly over his head, 
and the doctrine which he preached was 
indeed different to that which fell from the 
young clergyman's lips. He was telling the 
people of their wrongs, and of the evils of war; 
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he was declaiming against the Govenunent 
and the Legislature ; but he told of no balm 
in Gilead, and no Physician by whom the 
wounds of the people could be healed. 

Evelyn was put down at the Deanery by 
Mrs. Jemingham, and in answer to her '' Good- 
night'' and grateful acknowledgments for he: 
kindness, she received but a cold response. 

"I hope you do not regret the drive up 
to Marpole, dear Mrs. Jemingham," Eveljn 
said. " It has not been too much for you, I 
trust." 

" No, my dear, no ; but I fail to see wlat 
good can result from these open-air meetings, 
which are a little contrary to established rilei 
following too much the temper of the time, 
perhaps ; but I am an old woman, and since 
the new century opened, I have fallen behind 
my time, I think. My kind compliments to 
the Dean and Mrs. Bagot. I wish you good- 
night." Then, with the word " home " to Chris- 
topher, Mrs. Jerningbam composed herself in 
her comer, and the carriage moved on. 

"Grandmother!" Louis said, when they 
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reached home, " did you not like the preach- 
ing?" 

''I fail to see what good can result from 
such a meeting as that on Marpole Heath. 
Excitement of feeling is not religion, Louis. 
You may sit down to table now," for Louis 
"Was standing by the little oval table in the 
parlour, where a light supper was prepared 
for Mrs. Jemingham after her drive. 

Louis would not have dreamed of seating 
himself without permission, but he obeyed at 
once, and after taking a few spoonfuls of the 
l)read-and-milk set before him, he ventured on 
another question. 

"But, Madame," the boy said, raising his 
eyes to the finely-chiselled face opposite him ; 
*' but, Madame, as I listened to Mr. Harefield I 
wished to be good, and Cicely cried, and said 
she felt so sorry too, and Christopher nearly 
cried, and the post-boy " 

"That is excitement, my dear child," Mrs. 
Jemingham said more tenderly; "but it is 
good to form resolutions if we keep them." 

"Yes," Louis said thoughtfully; "but I 
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never knew before that Jesus was so willing 
to forgive us, and make us good." 

" Hush, Louis ; do not use sacred names 
without due reverence." 

The boy's face flushed, the tears rose to his 
bright eyes, and he said tremulously, "No, 
grandmother, I did not mean to do that, but I 
do hope I shall think more of pleasing God and 
you than I did." 

" That will be good fruit of Mr. Philip Hare- 
field's sermon ; and now I wish you good-night, 
Louis. It is far beyond your usual bed-time." 

The boy kissed Mrs. Jemingham's hand, and 
she stroked back his curls with a more loving 
hand than usual, as they parted for the night 
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CHAPTER XII. 



AN INVITATION. 




E. JEENINGHAM'S new wife was not 
a woman to brook contradiction. She 
thought that Louis de Sevier would, 
with his graceful beauty and pretty little French 
courtesy, do something to relieve the dull mono- 
tony of Stoke Hall, and she determined to 
have him there on trial. If she liked him, 
she would keep him; if she grew tired of him, 
she oould easily send him back to the old 
house in Calvert Street, and no harm would 
be done. 

So one bright August day, when the scanty 
harvest of the year was being bound in sheaves 
in the low-lying country over which the spire 
of the great cathedral kept watch, an invitation 
was delivered in due form to Mrs. Jemingham, 
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asking that Master Louis Sevi&r should pay a 
visit to Stoke HalL 

Mrs. Jerningham was alone when Christopher 
brought in the note^ and said, as he presented it 
to her on a silver salver, " The servant will call 
for a reply in the evening/' 

Mrs. Jerningham took the letter in her hand. 
It was written on a sheet of Bath post, gilt 
edged, and folded and sealed with a pretentious 
coat of arms. 

The contents were written in a sharp, slanting 
hand, with tails and flourishes, which left doubt- 
ful spelling more doubtfuL 

" Dear Mistress Jerningham," it began^ " I 
am requested by Mr. Jerningham to say that 
he will be glad to see his grandson on a visit 
at the Hall to-morrow, the time of hil stay 
depending on circumstances. With compli- 
ments, ' revoire* 

" I remain, yours, dear Mistress Jerningham, 

" Camilla Jerningham. 

" P.S. — One of the men will be in the city 
to-morrow with the spring cart, and will call 
for Master de Sevifer about noon.** 
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Mrs. Jemingham sat for some minutes with 
tliis letter before her, considering; then she 
crossed the room to her mahogany escri- 
toire, and unlocking it prepared to write an 
answer. 

Notes and letters were not written as they 
Eire now-a-days. And it was always more or less 
of a business to Mrs. Jemingham to use her 
pen. To-day, however, the large sheets of 
writing-paper lay an unusually long time before 
her, and she pressed her hand to her forehead 
again and again before beginning. Her health 
had of late been failing. If she were taken 
away, must not Louis return to the care of his 
grandfather, and was it not wiser to allow him 
to pay a visit, which might help to make his 
future life happier when Stoke must be his 
home? 

If, indeed, the Squire and his wife were to be 
the only friends towards whom Louis had to 
turn in case of her death, was she justified in 
keeping the boy whoUy apart from them ? 

She decided at last that Louis must go, and 
had just written a few courteous and formal 
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lines to Mrs. Jerningham when Louis himself 
came hastily in. 

" Grandmother r* he exclaimed, "there are 
some more men turned off from Mr. Tillotson's 
factory, and they say there will be a riot. The 
constables have taken up four of the men for 
breaking the glass in Mr. Tillotson's offices, and 
the people are very angry, and " 

" Hush, Louis ; you speak so hurriedly that 
I can scarcely understand you." 

" But, Madame," Louis said, " if the poor men 
are hungry and their children starving, what is 
to be done ? It is hard to put them in prison." 

'' Public order and peace must be maintained. 
Who has told you all this ? " 

Louis coloured. "A boy who sits up at a 
window overlooking the garden, Madame ; the 
boy whose father was knocked down by Cap- 
tain Addison's horse." 

" I must forbid you to talk to a boy in that 
class of life, Louis ; you have been very wrong. 
Now, listen. By your grandfather's desire you 
are to visit him to-morrow at Stoke Hall. As 
your lessons are for the present stopped by 
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your tutor's illness, it will be a convenient 
arrangement/' 

" But I don't want to go. I shall be miser- 
able. I won't go/' he added, stamping his feet. 

"Louis!" 

The grave, sad tone of his best friend's voice 
arrested his passionate outburst, and the fire in 
his beautiful eyes was put out by a shower of 
tears. 

The boy knelt down by the old lady's chair, 
and said, " Madame ! I will be good ; only 
don't send me away from you : to that grand 
person, too, who is so dreadful. Keep me, 
Madame ; keep me, for my mother's sake." 

" My dear boy/' Mrs. Jerningham said kindly, 
and as calmly as she could, " I am not giving 
up the charge of you. You are only going for 
a fortnight's visit to your grandfather's home; 
and, Louis, all excitement and emotion does me 
harm. Dr. Dickinson told me this last week. 
Spare me any more scenes like this, and believe, 
while I live, you have a home with me. If I 
die before you grow to manhood, you must not 
be cast alone and friendless on the world. 
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Thus it is much better to accept your grand- 
father's oflfer of a visit, and far better that you 
should cultivate good feeling with his present 
wife. Bemember, I am an old woman, and my 
life is most uncertain." 

The boy had been struggling hard to be calm, 
and now that the idea of Mrs. Jemingham being 
made ill by the sight of his tears and distress 
was fully grasped, he determined to say no more. 
With a great effort he spoke gently and quietly, 
' I will go to-morrow to my grandfather's, and 
I will try to do in all things what you wish. 
Mr. Harefield told me that obedience was a 
child's best way of showing love to God, and I 
do love Him and wish to please Him." 

"That is like my own dear Louis," Mrs. 
Jemingham said; "but be careful, Louis, not 
to wear your religious feelings too much on the 
outside. Hold them within as a guard and 
guide, and may God bless you." 
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CHAPTEE XIIL 

THE BULL-BAITINO. 

i burning August sunshine lay on the 
itreets of the city when Louis de Sevier 
nounted to his seat on the spring-cart 
toke, and with a last wistful look at 
pher and Cicely as they stood at the door, 
^en from the old house in Calvert Street, 
le had spent three years of quiet, happy 
od. 

^oom claimed acquaintance as soon as 
ere fairly off, by sajdng, **I remember 
, a little boy ; you be quite the young 
lan now. Would ye like a bit of fun 
3 go home, eh ? " 

\ scarcely knew what reply to make : 

I of a bit of fun, he felt, would differ 

from Sam's, and he made a faint re- 
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"Well, now, I tell you what, sir — ^it's not 
every young Squire has got the chance I'm 
offering you, and as sure as fate, I hear they 
are at it in the cattle-market, and no mistake." 

As Sam spoke, the sound of frantic yells 
and low hoarse bellowing was heard, which 
made the horse prick up his ears and start a 
little. 

" Gently, now — gently, now. Beauty. Take 
it easy." 

" I say, give us a lift," a rough-looking man 
called out, as the cart was turning the comer 
of the street. "The crowd is that thick yon 
might walk on the folks' heads." 

"Jump up, then," Sam said. "There's 
none of our people in town to-day that I 
know of." 

" But how do you mean to get within th^ 
boundary? The constables are pretty sharp 
to-day." 

" Ay, ay ; but I've a ticket, you see, given me 
by one of the authorities." 

" I see — in change for a bushel of oats," and 
then both the men laughed. 
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The Bull -Baiting. 



And now a louder roar sounded close at 
hand, a3 the spring-cart turned slowly out of a 
narrow lane into the opeu space under the 
Castle, called the Castle Meadows. 




" What are we going to see ? " Louis asked, 
hewildered, " Wliere ate we going ? " 

" To the buU-taiting, to be sure ; and you'll 
never see a finer turn. That's it ! Go it, 
theft ! " 
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For just as the cart took its place behind 
the barrier^ in a row of carriages and vehicles 
of all sorts and kinds, the poor, infuriated bull 
was brought out for another turn, and amidst 
the hooting and cheering of the populace, the 
dogs made a desperate onset, and were tossed 
and gored and mangled frightfully — ^the bull 
for the third time victorious. 

Louis hid his face as the body of a miserable 
dog was tossed high in the air by the bull's 
horns, and fell close to the barrier, where it lay 
a bleeding mass. 

" Oh ! it is too dreadful. Take me away ; I 
hate it— I hate it ! " 

But his two companions were far too much 
occupied to heed the boy's remonstrance, as 
again the bull was led back unconquered, only 
to prepare for a fresh conflict with the savage 
dogs trained to goad him into madness. 

So it went on — ^the people cheering, the very 
women waving handkerchiefs, and those in the 
carriages as well as those on foot excited and 
interested. 

The taste for these horrid spectacles of brute 
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force in fierce combat with brute force was, 
perhaps^ somewhat on the decline ; but in the 
early part of this century the bull-baiting was 
a common sport on market days in our large 
towns and cities, and many of the upper classes 
of society were known to pay a high price for 
the entrance of their carriages on the field, or 
for a seat at a window overlooking the terrible 
conflict. 

The buU-baiting to which Louis de Sevifer 
was BO unexpectedly taken, ended in the ex- 
hausted bull giving in at last — a large terrier 
seized it by the throat, and the poor animal 
was too weak to resist any longer. 

Then the play was played out The crowd 
separated, and the betting-cards were produced, 
and debts claimed, and the excitement gradually 
calmed down. 

Louis's two companions were too full of their 
own concerns to give much heed to him, and 
he was left in the spring-cart at the door of a 
small roadside public-house in the outskirts 
of the city for some time, while Sam and his 
ally refreshed themselves with several pints of 
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strong ale. At last Sam started in good ea 
nest for Stoke, leaving his friend behind hin 
and, to make up for lost time, he drove at 
headlong pace over the uneven roads, litt! 
Louis holding on by the side of the cart \ 
maintain his place by the groom's side. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE ARRIVAL. 

IHBEE years had passed away since the 
large white gate had swung back as Mrs. 
Jerningham's large chariot had driven 
through it, with Louis, then a child of scarcely 
eight years old. Now he was a boy of eleven, 
and memories long slumbering awoke within 
him. That vague, indistinct yearning for a 
mother's love, which lies deep hid in every 
heart, began to assert itself. As the spring- 
cart passed under the avenue of stately elms, 
and the large red -brick mansion came in 
sight, the past came back. His mother — sad, 
ill, and miserable ; the unkindness and neglect 
she had endured; her clinging love to him; 
her determination to rescue him from a life 
with his grandfather — all seemed to unroll like 
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a half-forgotten picture before the boy's eyes. 
Then the darkened room, the short, quick, gasp- 
ing breath, Mrs. Jemingham's arrival, and his 
going away with her in the high chariot, his 
passionate grief, mingled as it was with a sense 
of relief to leave a place where he had been so 
unhappy, and his mother had suffered and died 
broken-hearted — all returned upon him as the 
cart drew up in the courtyard at the side of the 
house with a jerk, and a stable-boy came out, 
remarking — 

'' The mare is all in a bath of sweat ! What- 
ever have you done to her ? " 

"Done! drove her from Cranchester; what 
else was I like to do ? '' 

The boy grinned, and helped Louis to 
alight. 

"Look'e here, youngster," Sam said, "mum's 
the word about the bull-fight ; you came straight 
from the old lady's door to this, do ye hear ?** 

In spite of a sense of choking at his throat, 
Louis's dignity did not fail him. 

"I hear, but if I am asked the question 
I shall tell the truth; and I am sure you 
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not to have taken me to that dreadful 

man muttered something between his 
(th, and Louis was ordered by a servant 
une down a long stone passage to follow 
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h a beating heart the child did as he was 
nd passed through a red baize door into 
ious square hall, round which were hung 
g-pieces and stags' horns, and pictures 
;e brown hunters with grooms standing 
at the heads of the chargers with self- 
)A. smiles on their chubby faces. The 
as painted white ; so was the carved door 
the servant opened. Louis followed him 
a long, low room opening into a second, 
;ain into a third, smaller than the other, 
completed the suite of apartments on the 
Ifloor of Stoke Hall. There was a scent 
d rose-leaves and lavender in the rooms, 
tnosphere of which was hot and oppres- 
for the windows in their thick heavy 
} were shut, and the fresh breeze of the 
iugust evening was excluded* 
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The new Mrs. Jemingham was loungmg back 
on a sofa covered with gay chintz, and by her 
side stood — to Louis's surprise — Mr. Harefield. 

The boy's heart gave a great bound of joy. 
He had felt so desolate and so sad; now at 
last there was one person in that large still 
house who looked good and kind. 

Mrs Jemingham went off into her usual 
affected raptures at the sight of Louis — calling 
him h&r prevx chevalier, her "sweet page," and 
asking him how he had liked his drive to the 
Hall, giving him a bit of chocolate, and bidding 
him sit on a little stool till she could talk more 
to him. 

Then she turned to Mr. Harefield. " Well, 
have you finished your sermon, Mr. Harefield ? 
The boy may as well have the benefit. Did. 
you never see a parson before, mon Louis, that> 
you stare so mighty hard at this one ? " 

Louis coloured, and Mr. Harefield held oufc 
his hand. ** We are already friends," he said* 
"Louis and I have met before; have we not, 
Louis?" 

" Yes, sir," the boy said ; " I went with Miss 
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Evelyn to hear you preach on Marpole Heath, 
and I have seen you since." 

" We must have a talk together before I go 
back tD Cranchester, which I must do by the 
mail at eight o'clock." 

"Nay, you will stay to supper. I may as 
well have my lecture out then." 

"I am not jesting. These are serious times, 
Mrs. Jemingham. I came over to see you to- 
day, as you know, to beg and entreat you to use 
your influence with your uncle to meet the men 
half-way. If some arrangement is not made in 
a few days I do believe there will be serious 
riots in the city. You know the windows in 
your uncle's office have been smashed, and two 
or three of the ringleaders are in custody. This 
is not the time to speak to these half-famished 
men as if they were dogs ; they need sympathy 
and kindness; not to be turned* off week by 
week by scores. They would listen to reason." 

"Oh, don't bother me with business, Mr. 
Harefield ; I am not strong enough to bear it. 
And how am I to see my uncle ? " 

By driving into Cranchester and coming to 
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him with me. Will you do so to-morrow? 
Delays are dangerous. I have tried in vain to 
get access to Mr. Tillotson^ and unless you go 
with me I know I shall not succeed. Will you 
come ? " 

" If you will lodge here to-night," Mrs. Jer- 
ningham said, with what was intended to be an 
arch smile — " if you will lodge here to-night, sir, 
I will do what you ask ; but I warn you, Uncle 
Tillotson is a queer person to deal with.'* 

" WeU," Mr. Harefield said, ** I will accept 
your hospitality to-night; but a messenger must, 
if you please, be sent to catch the mail at your 
lodge gate, that I may send word to my house- 
keeper where I am. I wiQ write the letter, 
and, by your kind permission, I will then take 
a stroll with our little friend here in the 
grounds ; he looks very pale and tired. What 
is the matter,* Louis ? " 

No wonder the poor boy looked pale and 
tired. He had missed his dinner at home, and, 
what with hunger and fatigue, and the un- 
wonted horror and excitement of the bull- 
baiting, what with the long waiting for the 
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*oom outside the public-house^ the child was 
illy exhausted. 

As Mr. Harefield spoke to him he fell for- 
ard from his seat on the little stool, where he 
«i been trying for the last few minutes to sit 
pright, and fainted away. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE WALK WITH MB. HABEFIELD. 

RS. JERNINGHAM screamed hysteri- 
cally, and palled the long hell-rope as 
if she would pull it down; hut Mr. 
Harefield lifted the child in his arms, and 
carried >^ini quickly out into the cooler atmos- 
phere of the hall, where, with the help of some 
cold water, Louis soon recovered. 

Maids and men came clustering round, but 
Mr. Harefield signed to them to stand back. 

"It is simply that he is hungry and over- 
tired. There, Louis, you are better now I " 

"Yes," the child said shuddering; "but, 
please, let me take the walk with you, sir, you 
promised, and I shall be quite weU." 

" Yes, we will have our walk, but not till the 
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housekeeper has given you something to eat 

you there while I write my letters." 

" Of course I will, sir, and be glad. Come, 
my dear. I expect, your reverence, the child 
had a bad time of it riding here, for Sam came 
back as drunk as ever he could be." 

AU this time distant shrieks had told that 
Mrs. Jemingham was still in hysterics; and 
the maids rushing about for sal- volatile and 
salts had roused the squire from his after- 
dinner nap, who came hobbling from his room 
to ascertain the cause of the commotion. 

** What on earth is this row about ? A man's 
house isn't his own, it seems. Oh, that child, 
is it? A freak of my lady's to have him; I 
said no good would come of it. Where is your 
mistress, you crazy wench ? " he said, seizing 
one of the servants by the arm. 

" Sir," said Mr. Harefield, advancing, " Mrs. 
Jemingham was frightened by seeing your 
grandson faint. The poor child was hungry 
and tired; he is quite recovered now, and is 
gone into the housekeeper's room. If you 
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will accept my arm, I will take you to your 
lady." 

" Very well," said the Squire more graciously, 
" you'll stop and sup, and we'll have a rubber, 
for my steward is a decent fellow and will 
come in." 

"You are very kind, sir. I am going to 
accept your hospitality and stay the night; 
but as to the rubber, I do not play cards." 

" Oh, you don't, don't you ? That will do, 
sir;" and snatching his hand away from the 
young man's arm, he stumbled off to join his 
wife, who, finding no one took much heed of 
her moans and sobs, was gradually subsiding 
into calm. 

An hour later, rested and refreshed, Xouis 
de Sevifer was walking by Mr. Harefield's side 
across the wide, open heath which lay behind 
the Stoke woods. The level plain stretched 
for seven miles to the city of Cranchester, and 
the spire of the cathedral in all its graceful 
proportions stood out against the clear summer 
sky. Everything around spoke of peace and 
love and the rest which remains for God's 
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people ; but Mr. Harefield sighed as he looked 
towards the city, where he knew were many 
aching and sad hearts, and hundreds of his 
human brothers were suflfering sore pangs of 
poverty and distress. And not only in the 
city lying near him, but through the length 
and breadth of England, there were lamenta- 
tions and woe; while abroad were wars and 
rumours of wars, and the lives of those for 
whom Christ died were sacrificed to the am- 
bition or craft of kings and statesmen. Mr. 
Harefield was so much engrossed with his own 
thoughts that he forgot for a time the little 
figure at his side, whose short quick steps could 
hardly keep up with his long strides. But as 
they rested for a few minutes on a little 
rising mound, a sigh from Louis, coming from 
the very depths of his heart, made Mr. Hare- 
field turn quickly and say — 

**Well, my dear boy, do you still feel so 
tired ? " 

" No, sir ; it is not that — I am only thinking 
how I wish every one was good. I saw the 
bull-baiting to-day, and it made me sick and 
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miserable, and yet there were ladies and 
gentlemen in carriages, waving handkerchiefs, 
and looking pleased as well as the common 
people. Indeed, sir, it is very hard to under- 
stand why things are allowed to be so 
bad." 

" Yes, Louis, it is hard ; but we must not 
question God's wisdom. Our business is to do 
our own little best, to make things about us 
better ; and we can all do something." 

" Not me, sir ; how am I to do anything ? ** 

" Tour time for real active work is not come, 
Louis ; but you can try to be an example of 
patience and tenderness and forbearance, when 
you axe tried. You can constantly speak the 
truth, and boldly rebuke what you know to be 
wrong, never countenancing it in the least 
degree." 

" Then, sir, I ought never to have gone to 
the bull-baiting to-day; and I ought not to 
have let the groom's lie pass, ^hen he 
said he had come straight from Calvert Street 
to this house. I wish I had never come 
here." 
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'* Don't say that, Louis. There is some good 
reason for it Were you surprised to see me 
here ? " 

" Yes, sir, and I was pleased too ! " and the 
boy*s eyes glistened with delight "Miss 
Evelyn has talked so much to me about 
you." 

"Ah I I know you and Miss Evelyn are 
great friends. She it was who urged me to 
come to Stoke to-day. If any one has influ- 
ence with Mr. Tillotson, it is Mrs. Jemingham, 
and if she can persuade him to meet the men 
half way to make some concession, it will per- 
haps save what otherwise is, I fear, inevitable 
— a serious riot in Cranchester. The men are 
wanting higher wages; and, instead, the 
masters are even lowering the usual rate. 
War makes all trade dead, and the price of 
bread is enormous. There is the prospect of 
but a poor harvest, for the hot weather has 
apparently come too late for the com, and the 
heavy rain-fall in July has done irreparable 
mischief. If Mr. Tillotson will set a good 
example others will follow it, and all depends on 
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this. I am therefore most anxious to wii] 
Jerningham over to the right side; but 
a hard matter to make any impression 
nature crusted over with selfishness and 
seeking. God's grace is alone sufficiec 
this." 
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CHAPTER XVL 

A WOBD IN SEASON. 

JHE evening passed heavily and slowly to 
poor Louis. He longed to go to bed, 
but instead of this he was made to sit 
up at the card-table, and had to count the 
pearl fish used for counters, and do what Mrs. 
Jemingham bid him. Old Mr. Jemingham's 
steward was a loud, noisy man — good-natured, 
bat poorly educated, and tolerated only by Mrs. 
Jemingham, because he could take a hand at 
cards and pay her broad compliments. 

Mr. Harefield sat apart reading, and yet 
listening to what was passing; and he made 
up his mind to tell Mrs. Jemingham that the 
shorter the boy's visit was at Stoke the better. 

When the old clock in the hall chimed half- 
past nine Mr. Harefield put down his book, 
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and, advancing to the upper end of the room, 
said, '' May I ask, sir, to be allowed to read a 
few verses from the Bible, and say a short 
prayer with the members of your household ? " 

Old Mr. Jemingham burst into a low, cack- 
ling laugh. 

"We don't hold with Methodists in this 
house, sir. "We all get on very well without 
preaching and praying." 

" I should think it a great favour, sir," Mr. 
Harefield went on, " if you would allow me to 
gather the servants together in the hall : I will 
not detain them long." 

" The servants ! Oh, well, they are a lazy, 
bad lot, and if you teach them to know their 
place, Tve no objection. Here, Camilla, ring 
for your woman, Perkins, and tell her to call 
the rest of 'em into the halL" 

" Very well," said Mrs. Jemingham. " I've 
been so unlucky at cards, I don't object my- 
self to a little change, and a dummy is always 
dull work. Ring the bell, my angel," she said, 
addressing Louis. "What do you say^ Mr 
Harrison ? Shall we go and be preached at ? 
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or will you stay here ? Perkins," the lady said, 
addressing her maid, who had hastily answered 
the summons, expecting her mistress had gone 
into another fit of hysterics,^ ''order the men 
and maid-servants to seat themselves in the 
hall, light some candles, and trim the oil-lamp, 
and make haste about it" 

*^ Madam ! " said Perkins in quiet surprise, 
wondering much what this freak of her mistress 
meant. 

'' Do as I bid you at once, and don't stand 
there staring like a great idiot ; we are going 
to have a sermon from Mr. Harefield. Bing 
the big bell when all is ready. I could laugh 
at the very notion," Mrs. Jemingham said as 
Perkins left the room, " but anything by way 
of a change. Only don't be too long at it, Mr. 
Harefield," the lady said, " or I protest I shall 
fall asleep." 

Earnestly did Philip Harefield pray that God 
would help him to say a word in season to that 
assembly in the wide, square hall. As he looked 
round on them his heart went out to them in a 
great tide of yearning love. It was a large 
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establishment, ill-regulated, and undisciplined^ 
No fear of God was before the eyes of the 
members, and no voice of joy and health was 
heard in that spacious dwelling. During the 
Squire's absence at the Bath some of the old 
staff had been dismissed, and the new servants, 
hastily gathered together, were, for the most 
part, idle and untrained. 

"My dear friends," Philip Harefield began 
in the clear resonant voice, which arrested 
attention at once, " my dear friends, I am going 
to read to you the words of the Lord Jesus, 
where, as in a story. He laid before His dis- 
ciples the personal, individual work we have 
each to do for Him, and for His sake, and may 
His Spirit be with me and with you." 

Mrs. Jemingham settled herself, with her 
large fan and salt-bottle ; Mr. Harrison leaned 
back in his chair, snuff-box in hand ; the old 
Squire did not come in, but sat in the drawing- 
room, apart and alone; Louis stood by his 
friend's side and drank in every word. 

The chapter Mr. Harefield had chosen was 
the twenty-fifth of St. Matthew's Gospel, and 
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he went through it commenting and explaining 
as he proceeded, but dwelling most upon the 
closing words, "Inasmuch as ye did it not unto 
the least of these, ye did it not to Me." How 
manyyMr.Harefield said, were in sore distress not 
far from this very door ; how hungry and thirsty 
were many of the little ones ; how hardly beset 
with trouble the weary mothers ? "Was there, 
he asked, amongst them waste and extravagance 
and reckless disregard of the value of food in 
this house ? If so, could they not all unite to 
save something out of their plenty for those 
who were ready to perish ? For, he continued, 
'' We are all brothers and sisters in one large 
family, and we ought to be living as the 
children of one Father, and the heirs of one 
inheritance, purchased by Him who says, * In- 
asmuch as ye did it xmto one of the least of 
these, ye did it unto Me/ " 

It was strange to notice how the people 
gathered before him were aflfected by his 
earnestness: and when his voice ascended to 
God in prayer, fervent were the "Amens." 
Even Mrs. Jemingham forgot to flirt her fan, 
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and Mr. Harrison's loud yawns grew less and 
less frequent 

As the little congregation dispersed with 
bows and courtesies, Philip said to his hostess, 
" May I ask them to come in for prayers to- 
morrow morning ? " 

"Oh I do as you like about it." Mrs. Jer- 
ningham tried to speak indiflPerently. ** Perkins 
will be dressing me, and Mr. Jemingham's 
man will be engaged with him. Come, now, 
let us have something to revive our spirits 
before we go to bed. Mr. Harrison will mix 
us some rum punch. My Louis-le-Bel likes 
punch ? " / 

" If you please, Madame," said Louis, with a 

bow, " may I go to bed ? " 

" And I must ask you to excuse me also," 

Mr. Harefield said. "What time will you 

start to-morrow, for time presses ? " 

" I cannot be ready before noon, if I go." 
" -C^you go ? surely I have your promise ? " 
*' Promises are like pie-crust, you know," said 

the lady in a flighty tone, "or like hearts. 

Which shall it be, mon Louis? Take your 
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own way, however ; if you prefer your beds to 
my company 
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''It shows their bad taste, that's what it 
is, ma'am/' said Mr. Harrison, with a hoarse 
laugh. 

" You courtier ! Well, ta-ta I Bon soir" she 
said, as she returned to the drawing-room. 

Louis put his hand into Mr. Harefield's as 
they went up the wide staircase together. 

" Tired now, my boy ? " 

" Yes, tired ; but I am so glad you came here 
when I did. Oh, sir, do ask the servants to 
come into the hall again to-morrow morning." 

" Yes ; I will speak to the all-powerful Mrs. 
Perkins. This is your room. Good-night and 
God bless you, my boy." 

It was midnight before Philip Harefield lay 
down on his bed. He had spent the time in 
meditation, and prayer for wisdom and guid- 
ance, that he might leave behind him in that 
house some token for good. 

As he looked out across the level plain 
stretching towards Granchester, a lurid light 
in the horizon struck him as strange. Ho 
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watched it for some time, and saw it increase 
in intensity of colour — then decline — ^ihen in- 
crease again. 

** Can it be fire?" he said; " if so thfe media- 
tion with the masters will come too late. If 
the people have fired one of the warehouses it 
is too late. May Grod help them in their wild, 
undisciplined distress, and let His voice be 
heard above the raging of the storm !" 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

STOEM AND TEMPEST. 

^EAVY clouds darkened the sky, and the 
air was oppressive and sultry, as the 
high. yeUol chariot, with tL post- 
horses, came round the next morning about 
eleven o'clock; and Mrs. Jerningham, in all 
her finery, stepped into it, followed by Philip 
Harefield. 

Louis looked after the chariot with longing 
eyes, but Mr. Harefield did not assent when 
Mrs. Jerningham said, " Let us take the child." 

"It will be better not to do so," was the 
short reply. " We may find matters at Cran- 
chester in a serious state." 

" Why, what do you mean, Mr. Harefield ? I 
hope there is nothing to scare me ; and I know 
it is a wild-goose chase. My uncle is like all 
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men that ever I came near, pig-headed and 
obstinate; besides, I can't afiront him, or he 
may cut me off with a sixpence." 

Philip Harefield said no more, and the idle 
chatter with which his companion sometimes 
broke the silence made but little impression on 
him. He was getting his weapons ready, not 
by buckling on the sword and the shield of 
worldly policy and interest, but rather by pick- 
ing the smooth round stones from the brook of 
Bethlehem, with which God gives His people 
the victory in the day of battle — ^in themselves 
nothing, in Him all powerful As the carriage 
drew near Cranchester Mr. Harefield looked 
out attentively on either side. Just before they 
reached the first rough, uneven pavement of 
the streets, a knot of men at a corner beckoned 
to the post-boy. He drew up his horses on 
their haunches, and the man-servant who was 
in attendance on the box leaned down. Pre- 
sently he said, " There was a riot last night, sir, 
and a crape warehouse burned to the ground. 
The people are all breaking the windows of the 
bakers* shops, and " 
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As the servant was speaking one of the men 

approached the window of the carriage. 

" K your business isn't pressing, sir, I advise 
you to turn back. The city is all in a ferment, 
and three or four men have been committed to 
the gaoL If it don't quiet down by night, they 
be going to turn the soldiers on them.'' 

Mr. Harefield did not hesitate for himself, 
but he did not know that he was justified in 
exposing a woman to danger. Still, now was 
the time. If Mr. Tillotson, the leader of the 
manufacturers, would speak kindly and tem- 
perately, it might be as oil on the troubled 
waters. He could only gain access to him by 
Mrs. Jemingham's means, and he felt he must 
risk all, and try to do so. 

" The lower part of the city is quiet just 
now, for they have all gone up to the Shire 
Hall, where the magistrates are sitting; and 
they've blocked up the road to the gaol. If 
you be only going to the lower part you will 
be safe." 

" I am going to St. Andrew's Hill," Mr. Hare- 
field said, * to " then he stopped, for it 
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might not be wise to give these men a hint of 
the real object of their mission. 

At this point Mrs. Jemingham, who had only 
heard part of the conversation out of the win- 
dow, exclaimed, "Why are we stopping like 
this ? What is amiss ? " 

" If you've got a smart lady inside, sir," said 
one of the men, " I advise you to pull down the 
blinds as you go through the streets, or you 
may get a stone or a rotten egg pitched at her." 

" I will go back instantly," Mrs. Jerningham 
said. " I will not go into the town ; " but as she 
spoke, a bright flash of lightning shot across 
the sky, and loud mutterings of thunder were 
heard. 

" Oh ! I never was out in a tempest. Oh ! 
there's another flash! Take me home," she 
screamed. 

" We are within a quarter of a mile of your 
uncle's house in King Street. We had better 
get shelter there before the storm bursts over 
us." 

Mrs. Jemingham was, like all weak natures, 
paralysed with terror at the repeated flashes of 
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lightning, and loud and still louder rolls of 
thunder. Covering her face with her hands, 
she fell back helplessly in her comer of the 
chariot. Philip Harefield drew down the blinds, 
and the post-boy whipping up his horses, they 
reached the door of Mr. Tillotson's house just 
as the first huge drops of rain were falling on 
the pavement. 

Instead of being crowded, the streets of Cran- 
chester were ominously empty and silent; for all 
the life of the city was throbbing with intense 
earnestness in the Market Place, the Castle 
Meadows, and the neighbourhood of the gaoL 

Here and there a hoarse murmur of angry 
human voices mingled with the loud resonant 
peals of thunder, but here in King Street no 
one was to be seen. 

The door of the spacious mansion was care- 
fully opened by a servant when the hall-door 
bell was rang, the step was let down, and Mrs. 
Jemingham lifted out 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A WORSE 8T0BM 8TILL. 

JAMES 1" exclaimed Mrs. Jeming- 
ham, as she entered the hall, " what 
a fearful storm I Where is my 
unolo ? " 

" Mr. Tillotson is in his study, Madame/' the 
man replied. "There's a worse storm raging 
in Cranchoster than the thunder-storm. They 
have boon and burned down Mr. Sampson's crape 
warehouse, and thoy do say they are knocking 
the loavos of broad about like mad things." 

** Send the carriage round to the stables, 
Jamos, and pray get me a glass of wine, or I 
shall faint. What a scene you have brought 
mo into, Mr. Harefieldl Oh I" — for another 
flash of lightning, more vivid than any that 
had preceded it, illumined the dark, oak- 
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panelled room with a ghastly brilliancy, and a 
peal of deafening thunder followed. 

"It is well we did not turn back," Mr. 
Hareiield said. " The full force of the storm 
would have fallen upon us on the exposed road. 
Will you not let your uncle know that you 
are here, Mrs. Jemingham ; for time presses ? " 

" Well, I am shivering and shaking like a 
leaf," said Mrs. Jemingham, who had swallowed 
two or three glasses of the brown sherry which 
James had set on a silver waiter near her; 
" but if I am to see him with you I may as 
well get it over : so lead the way, James." 

James hesitated. 

"Master will of course see you, Madame, 
but that gentleman has been here before, 
and" 

" And what ? " Mr. Harefield asked. 

"Well, sir, I had orders to admit none of 
the clergy, sir. Mr. Bell, a lawyer, sir, is now 
with master, but I will tell him Mistress Jer- 
ningham is here." 

The man left the room, and then there was 
nothing heard but the vehement rush of the 
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rain, and the roll of Heaven's artillery, which 
shook the house to the very foundation, and 
brought smothered screams of terror from the 
sofa pillow, where Mrs. Jemingham hid her 
face. 

At last, as the storm abated somewhat, the 
door opened, and a stately old man entered, 
with a hard, set face, from which it was diffi- 
cult to glean any information as to what was 
passing within. 

" Camilla," he said, " to what am I indebted 
for this visit ? Tired of Stoke and your new 
position already ? Ip such a storm, methinks, 
the shelter of one's own roof is welcome. Pray 
be seated, sir," he went on, stiffly addressing 
Philip Harefield; "and my dear Camilla, let 
me inquire for your health, and that of my 
friend, your very good husband. Tou find 
Stoke somewhat dull after the Bath, eh ? " 

" Uncle," Mrs. Jemingham said, " I am come 
because Mr. Harefield made me. He thinks 
the people are hungry, and ought to be fed, I 
suppose. He thinks they should have higher 
wages to meet the high price of food ; and, oh ! 
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I am sure I don't know what else he thinks. 
You had better ask him." 

^Camilla! ladies had better not meddle 
with public afiEairs. What do jou know of 
wages and work? My dear, attend to your 
pretty frills and ruffles and dainty feathers. 
Upon my word, I never saw a hat suit you 
better than that; the long feather becomes 
your head, which, like your mother's, is well 
set on your shoulders; as Mr. Jemingham 
knows, eh ? " 

**Dear me, uncle, how flattering and vastly 
civil you are all at once. Eut just listen to 
Mr. Harefield; for he thinks something hor- 
rible will happen unless the masters agree to 
help the poor creatures." 

Mr. Tillotson laughed a hard, disagreeable 
laugh. 

" My dear Camilla, some of the poor creatures 
you speak of are by this time safely in gaoL 
They have spent the night in throwing about 
bread, which looks like hunger, and in firing a 
warehouse, which looks like a desire to work 
peaceably ! The riot must be crushed out, and 
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an example made of some of the ringleaders, 
and then we shall see the rest return to their 
senses. That is all I have to say ; and I regret 
that any gentleman calling himself a clergyman 
should attempt to bring a lady into the town at 
this moment ; and not to think me inhospitable, 
I say the sooner you return to »your pleasant 
country seat the better. Shall I order round 
the carriage ? " 

"Not till I have spoken, sir," said Philip 
Harefield, who had hardly restrained himself 
during the flighty conversation between uncle 
and niece to which he had listened. " I must 
speak, sir, and you must listen," 
'ihe ,UgW ,Lg %™ w» town up .0 iU 
full height as Philip Harefield rose. Lajdng 
his hand upon the table which separated hiTp 
from Mr. Tillotson, he continued: — "I must 
speak, and you must listen. Do not interrupt 
me, for I call upon you in my Master's name 
to hear me. The people who depend on the 
labour of their hands in this city, and in hun- 
dreds of the towns and cities of England at 
this moment, are perishing and miserable." 
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''Let them perish, sir; they are defiant, 
obstinate, and savagely resolved to fight out 
their quarrel Let them try. They will soon 
be crushed, and we shall be quiet again." 

•* No, sir, quiet and peace are far off," Mr. 
Harefield said. "It will be a long struggle, 
and though the strong may triumph in the end, 
it will not be without bloodshed and ruin — ^loss 
of life perhaps — ^to masters as well as men. I 
want you, sir — I pray you, sir — ^to call together, 
before the day is an hour older, some of your 
leading hands, and consult with them as to the 
best means of stemming the surging tide which 
threatens to engulf us. We are brethren, sir, 
rich and poor alike. We ought to have sym- 
pathy for each other, not bitter feelings of wrong 
and oppression on the one side, and insubordi- 
nation and revenge on the other. Your large 
factory and warehouse will be fired next ; your 
dwelling-house, with all its costly furniture, 
may share the fate of the factory. If anything 
is to be done, it must be done now. Will you 
come to the place where the crowd of discon- 
tents is the thickest, and speak to them ? " 
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" And get my head broken, sir, by a brickbat. 
I am obliged to you for the proposition I " 

'* Mr. Smith is willing to meet you ; you are 
the leading man of the manufacturers. If only 
you will set the example of speaking kindly 
and gently to these poor men others will follow. 
Amicable relations between the employers and 
the employed can alone save the country at 
this juncture. ^ I am convinced of it. If some- 
thing is not done, the spark, which has been 
smouldering in England since the Revolution 
on the other side of the Channel, will be 
fanned into a flame, and who shall say what 
the end may be. Sir, will you come with me 
now to your office, and see what is to be 
done ? " 

" You speak with good intention, Mr. Hare- 
field, I do not doubt, but you are very ignorant 
It will take wiser heads than yours, sir, to solve 
the difficulty. If we manufacturers have our 
warehouses full of unsaleable goods — goods for 
which there is no demand— how can we keep 
on the same number of hands at the same rate 
of wage ? We are aufifering from the evil of 
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war — ^the rich as well as the poor; we must 
put up with it — ^we are all alike ! " 

"Ah! sir, that is it. The poor man whose 
children are starving cannot see that we are all 
alike ! You have the capital to fall back on ; 
you dine and breakfast and sup as usual. You 
may be anxious, but your anxiety is not for Ufe, 
for the mere keeping of body and soul together. 
You do not see those you love pining before 
your eyes, suffering bitter hardships. I do not 
say you can keep on the same number of hands 
at the same rate of wage ; but is there not a 
possibility of setting this gently and kindly 
before the people, and helping their families 
to find bread. If all the manufacturers com- 
bined, something may be done, and I know 
many would join and help if a man like you, 
holding your position, took the lead. Say, sir, 
that you will come down with me to the city 
now." 

" Oh ! for goodness' sake, uncle, try to quell 
a riot. You are always so kind to me — do listen 
to Mr. Harefield. The storm is nearly over ; do 
go, and I will wait here till you come back. 
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Uncle, you know you are like a prince amongst 
them, they won't hurt you — do go." 

This was skilful flattery, and a skilful appeal 
to Mr. Tillotson's pride and courage. To do 
him justice, he was not deficient in the latter 
quality, and he liked nothing better than to be 
told he was superior to other people. 

Mrs. Jerningham effected what Mr. Harefield 
was on the point of giving up as hopeless, and 
the two men left the house together. 
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CHAPTEE XIX 

TOO LATE. 

S the two gentlemen left the quiet re- 
tirement of King Street the rain had 
abated, and although the ill -paved 
streets were full of pools and streams, they 
were just passable. Mr. Tillotson's office ad- 
joined his warehouse, and as they reached it 
one of his clerks came hastily out. 

" I was just going to send you a message, sir. 
The magistrates have committed six men for 
trial for the outrage last night. Three of the 
men are our hands, and the others are well 
known as dangerous people. One is called 
Hartley, who works at the loom at home. I 
don't think, sir," the man continued, " that you 
ought to be walking about the streets. Things 
look very badly." 

"Can we speak to any of the men?" Mr. 
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Harefield said. '' Mr. Tillotson is prepared to 
listen to them if they state their grievance 
quietly and calmly." 

" Ah, sir," said another clerk, " it is too late, 
I fear; there is not a single factory working 
to-day — and listen to that ! " As he spoke a 
howUng and groaning was heard in the direc- 
tion of the Market Place, and a band of rioters 
turned the comer of the long, narrow street 
where Mr. Tillotson's factory was situated, 
bearing loaves on long poles, and a placard of 
" Down with the bad bread !"* " Down with 
the tyrants ! " pasted on them. 

" Go in, sir, go in, and speak to them from 
the upper window, if you speak at all," the 
clerk said. 

" Are they your hands, Mr. Tillotson ? " asked 
Philip Harefield, as the mob drew nev, shout- 
ing and groaning. Mr. Tillotson and Philip 
went into the house, and up-stairs to a room 
on the second floor, which opened on a narrow 
iron balcony. 

* The Government had ordered that an inferior sort of 
flour should be used by the bakers. 
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All doubt as to the intention of the mob was 
now set at rest. 

A shower of stones was hurled against the 
factory and offices, and Mr. Tillotson drew back. 
Then Philip came out upon the little iron bal- 
cony, and waving his hands, said, " My friends, 
let me speak." 

The groaning and hisses ceased, but a heavy 
loaf was flung with desperate violence at Mr. 
Harefield. It missed its aim, and without 
flinching Philip came still more forward, and, 
leaning over the railing, he said, " If there is a 
man amongst you, let him stand forward and 
hear what Mr. Tillotson has to say. Choose 
out two or three of your leaders and let us 
speak to thenx." 

" Speak, indeed, this ain't no time for speak- 
ing. Here's six men thrown into the gaol 
because they stood up for their rights; we'll 
bum the gaol down, see if we don't ! " 

" And what good will that do ? " asked Philip 
Harefield. " If you bum down all the factories, 
and all the masters* houses, will that give your 
children bread? What good are you doing 
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now — youV* he said, pointing to a strongly- 
built young fellow who carried one of the 
loaves on a pole, " throwing away bread ; what 
good, I ask, is it ? " 

" It's bad bread ; it's not fit for brutes." 

" I am sorry for that ; but, my friends, the 
whole country is suffering from the drain of 
war. There are, however, many good men who 
have your interest at heart — men in Parlia- 
ment, too ; they will do what they can. But 
now listen to Mr. Tillotson. Shall I bring him 
out to you ? On your honour, if I do, will you 
listen to him ? " 

" No, no," and groans and hisses. " We'd 
rather listen to you. You ain't a fool." 

"Thank you," said Philip; "and I take it 
you are not fools. Don't behave like them, but 
behave like sensible English workmen. Mr. 
Tillotson, I think, will take on all his hands if 
you will consent to one-third less wage, till the 
extreme pressure is over. If the harvest turns 
out good " 

" But it won't be good," said a voice. 

"If better days come, you will share the 
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prosperity with your employers. Meantime, 
we will do our part. I mean, / will do my 
to organise help for your sick and suffering 
ones. I will do what I can. Now, let me have 
your promise to disperse and go home quietly, 
and persuade your fellow-townspeople in other 
parts of the city to do the same. Come out, 
Mr. Tillotson, and say that you will take on all 
the hands at a third less of wages." 

" It is a ridiculous proposition, sir. If I say 
at half the usual rate, it is all I can say. Be- 
sides, you forget that I am only one amongst 
many." 

"But the most influential amongst many," 
Philip said. " Oh, sir, try to conciliate." 

"I will meet the other manufacturers to- 
morrow, I will then decide." 

" Alas ! sir, to-morrow will be too late. What 
is done, must be done now. Come out, and 
show you are not afraid." 

"Afraid!" said Mr. Tillotson proudly; but 
he was an old man, and had suffered greatly 
from gout all the previous winter, which he 
had spent at the Bath, and where, as we know, 
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his niece had been married to old Mr. Jeming- 
ham. Philip saw his hand trembled and his 
step faltered, as he went out upon the balcony. 
A low moaning noise broke out when the old 
man stood before the angry, hungry crowd, like 
the sound of the ground swell before a storm. 
" Speak to them for me," he said to Philip ; " I 
cannot. Tell them I will meet them half way. 
Tell them to go back to their work, and take 
the half rate of wage. Tell them I will meet 
the other manufacturers to-morrow." 

But by this hesitation the golden opportunity 
sUpped by. 

The sight of Mr. Tillotson apparently roused 
the ill-will of the people to a fresh outburst, and 
with angry cries of " Down with the tyrants ! " 
" Down with Tillotson and Smith ! " the mob 
discharged another shower of stones and mud, 
and then moved on. 

A stone struck Philip Harefield on the fore- 
head, and the blood trickled down in a dark 
red stream. 

Sick at heart, faint, and discouraged, he 
turned back into the house, saying, "It is, 
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then, too late. Those poor, unhappy ones 
must have their way, and reap the bitter fruits 
of it" 

As the evening closed in over Cranchester 
that night, the whole city was in an uproar. 
The gaol was surrounded by men and women 
vociferating for the release of the men impri- 
soned there. At about ten o'clock the news 
was spread that Tillotson's factory was on fire, 
and that the mob had attacked and gutted 
Mr. Smith's private residence in the Stoke 
Boad. Then the Mayor appealed for help to 
the detachment of troops quartered at the bar- 
racks, the Eiot Act was read, and troops were 
drawn up in front of the gaol, and before the 
Shire Haa 

Confusion and dismay reigned everywhere ; 
and about midnight the storm, which had been 
hovering about all day, burst over the city with 
renewed vehemence, and added to the terror of 
all hearts. The thunder rolled, and the light- 
ning seemed to envelop the city ever and anon 
in a lurid flame, now showing the spire of the 
cathedral, like a pale spectre against the murky 
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sky, now flashing upon the gathering crowds, 
or on the scarlet coats of the soldiery. It was 
an awful night, and one long to be remembered 
by those who were within the walls of Cran- 
chester, and knew not what the end might be. 

In the old house in Calvert Street Mrs. 
Jerningham sat alone. Her thoughts were 
with Louis, and as she listened to the distant 
roar of the multitude, and heard from time to 
time the reports of what was passing from 
Cicely or Christopher, she was thankful that 
the boy was safe at Stoke Hall, and away from 
all the tumult, which seemed to increase every 
moment. 

Evelyn Bagot was also away from Cran- 
chester; and, indeed, many of the residents 
who could afford to do so had ordered their 
carriages, or hired a hackney coach, and had 
taken refuge in the country towns within 
reach of the city. 

Not willingly did Evelyn turn her back 
upon the misery and distress of the city ; not 
willingly did she leave Philip Harefield in this 
scene of anxiety, when he needed cheering and 
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encouraging in his work. But her father, who 
was always, as we have seen, lenient and in- 
dulgent to her, refused to leave her behind; 
and Mrs. Bagot's fears and apprehensions were 
so great, that the Dean saw nothing left for 
him but to post to Baremouth, a seaport town 
about eighteen miles to the north of Cran- 
chester, where he sometimes went for health 
during the summer months, and take his wife 
and daughter with him. They had left Cran- 
chester on the same day as Louis had gone to 
Stoke, and a feeling of loneliness and dreariness 
crept over Mrs. Jerningham, which she could 
not shake off. 

Detachments of the mob occasionally passed 
through Calvert Street, hooting and shouting, 
and once or twice a sharp crack at the windows 
told that a stray stone had struck the outside 
shutters, which guarded them. 

About midnight, just when the storm was 
at its height, a ring at the bell, three times 
repeated, brought Cicely and Christopher into 
consultation as to whether they should open 
the door or not. 
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Mrs. Jerningham heard the voices in the 
hall, and came out. 

" What is it, Christopher ? " 

« There is some one ringing at the front door, 
Madame, and I don't know whether I ought 
to open it. The streets are so full of roughs, 
and " 

As he spoke, a loud clap of thunder shook 
the quiet old house to its foundation. Cicely 
put her fingers in her ears, and a frightened 
raaid-servant came running into the halL 

But Mrs. Jerningham did not show any out- 
ward sign of fear. When the loud and pro- 
longed peal of thunder had ceased, she raised 
her hand, and as the bell sounded for the third 
time, she said, in a tone of authority, " Chris- 
topher, answer the bell, and inquire what is 
wanted. It must be something urgent, at such 
an hour, and at such a time as this." 

Then, as Christopher slowly and unwillingly 
obeyed his mistress, and drew back the heavy 
bolts, Mrs. Jerningham retreated to the parlour 
to wait the result. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

A LONELY CHILD. 

[HE days passed wearily to the little lonely 
boy in the upper room which overlooked 
Mrs. Jemingham's garden in Calvert 
Street The silent loom stood in the comer, 
the unfinished piece of cloth hanging unheeded 
from it. Silas Hartley had been absent two 
days now, and rumour of the riots and the fire 
reached his little boy by Nanny Gage, who 
paid him occasional visits. 

"I wonder father does not come," George 
said, as the evening of the second day began to 
close in ; " I do wish he would come home." 

"Well, there," said Nanny Gage, who had 
just brought the child a cup of milk and a bit 
of bread ; " well, there, they do say that Master 
Hartley has been took up before the magistrates. 
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I ain't surprised. He has been that rough and 
surly that I saw he was fit to do anything." 

" Is he in prison, then ? " the boy asked in 
an awe-struck voice; "and how long will he 
be there ? " 

"That's more than I can say. The city is 
in such an uproar, we can't get at the truth. 
Some say one thing and some say another, and 
perhaps your father may not be shut up after 
all. It's a pity your grandfather is gone." 

" Where's he gone ? " said George. 

"Took his barge down to Baremouth last 
week — it isn't much consideration that he 
shows to his dead daughter's child, and that's 
true. But it is all from your father never 
speaking a civil word to him." 

The child covered his face with his hand, 
and said — 

"Then I am all alone. Oh I don't let me 
sleep alone to-night. I am so frightened. Let 
me come down to your room, Nanny Gage." 

" Yes 5 so I will, if I can manage it. The 
storm is over now. Come, eat your supper, 
and then you'll feel more comfortable." 
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Comfort seemed far from poor little George 
Hartley. When Nanny Gage was gone, he 
took up his old place at the window and 
watched the lights appearing in the laige 
house opposite, and wished, oh! how he 
wished, that the young gentleman would come 
into the garden, and then he would venture to 
speak to him from the window, and tell him of 
his trouble. But the darkness increased, and 
all the objects in the garden grew indistinct, 
except when the lightning, distant, but bright, 
played upon it for a few minutes. George 
could occasionally hear the roar of the rioters, 
and once or twice the clatter of horses' feet on 
the stony pavement of Calvert Street. Hours 
passed, and the child sat crouched up in the 
window seat, wishing that Nanny Gage would 
come and help him downstairs; for he was 
quite unable to move without assistance, and 
gtew weaker rather than stronger every day. 
Poor desolate little boy! it seemed hard for 
him to grasp the faith of which Miss Evelyn 
and Mr. Harefield had spoken to him — the 
faith that his Father in heaven loved him, and 
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watched over him as one of His little ones, for 
whom the Lord had died. But as the storm 
gathered force again, and the lightning shot its 
forked flashes into the room, and the thunder 
rolled overhead, little George burst forth into 
a wailing cry : — " Oh, dear. Good Shepherd, 
please take care of me ; I am so frightened and 
so lonely, and father is in prison, and nobody 
cares for me ; please do hear me ! " And as 
the child lay sobbing convulsively from ner- 
vous terror a hand touched him, and Mr. 
Harefield's voice said, " Georgie, are you fright- 
ened ? " 

"Oh yes, yes, sir! tell me where father is, 
and do please let me stay with Nanny Gage ! " 

" I have seen your father in prison, Georgie ; 
he is likely to be there for some time ; indeed " 

but Mr. Harefield stopped. Silas Hartley's 

position was a grave one ; he was looked upon 
as one of the chief promoters of the riots, and 
the penalty of death in those times was not 
uncommon for less serious offences. It is good 
to look back on eighty years ago, if only to 
thank God for much that He has done for us 
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as a nation since then. Sentence of death was 
often passed on people for theft, and in the riots 
of the manufacturing districts the ringleaders 
had again and again been made an example of. 

" What have you done to your head, sir ? " 
George asked, as he looked up, and the brilliant 
flashes of lightning showed Mr. Harefield's pale 
face, with a bandage over the forehead. 

"I had a cut from a stone in an awkward 
place, but it is not of any consequence. I shall 
not be in my own home to-night, or I would 
take you there; but I will take you to my 
friend's home close by. Now, let me carry 
you. You cannot stay here alone, with no one 
to look after you. Be of good heart, Georgie, 
and remember who is your best Friend." 

"Yes," the child said faintly; "and I was 
just asking Him to take care of me, and He 
sent you ; but oh dear, I am so tired, and I do 
want father. Take me to the gaol, sir." 

"No, no, my boy; that is no place for you. 
I will take you to a far safer asylum than the 
gaoL God forbid you should ever be there." 
And Philip Harefield shuddered as he recalled 



the scene in the cell where Silas Hartley and 
his companions were confined. 

The noble efforts of John Howard had not 
m 1800 changed the prison cell from a den of 
wickedness, neglect of soul and body, filth and 
uncleanness of word and deed, into a decent 
room, where the prisoner finds a chance of 
reformation is given him, where his self-respect 
is not crushed down to a yet lower abyss, and 
where he has time to think, and pray, and 
repent. No; in 1800 the prisons of this 
country were as nests of unclean birds, where 
loud, rude voices were lifted day and night in 
oaths and cursing, and the last remnant of 
womanly feeling destroyed. Elizabeth Fry 
had not yet lifted the veil and shown her coun- 
trymen the dark, sad picture ; she had not in 
the first year of this century raised her sweet 
musical voice in the dreary dens, where no note 
of praise or pity was ever heard. Not yet had 
her gracious queenlike form, clad in her sober 
Quaker garb, moved like the moon amidst 
murky clouds, and shone with fair, calm radi- 
ance as she scattered them on every side. 
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Her time was coining, or rather God's time 
was coming, when she was to be sent by Him 
to preach glad tidings to her sad and sorrowful 
sisters steeped in sin and wretchedness; but 
no Elizabeth Fry had yet walked through the 
cells of Cranchester Gaol, and no John Howard 
had cried aloud for reform there. Thus, well 
might Philip Harefield's heart sink within him, 
as he passed down the narrow stairs of the 
creaky old house with Silas Hartley's child in 
his arms, and thought of the scene in which 
he had left the boy's father not many hours 
before. 

We have much to do yet — how much only 
those know who are bravely fighting against 
the evil which is surging round us in this 
Christian land of ours. But I do think it is 
good for us to look back sometimes, and sing a 
song of thanksgiving for the much that has 
been done since this century was bom, as well 
as pray for strength to do our part in our day 
and generation in the great harvest-field where 
those amongst us who sow in tears shall, if we 
are only faithful, reap in joy, and bring in the 
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full sheaves into the store-house of the Great 
King. 

When at last the great heavy door of Calvert 
Street was opened on that eventful night, the 
surprise of Christopher and Cicely was un- 
bounded, as Philip Harefield stepped into the 
hall with a child in his arms. 

*'Bolt the door again," he said quickly; 
" here. Cicely, is a poor forlorn child ; will you 
befriend him for my sake ? " 

"Mr. Harefield?" It was Mrs. Jeriiingham 
who spoke. " Come in and lodge here to-night ; 
you look pale and worn." 

" Thank you, most kindly, Madame," was the 
reply ; " but I have still much before me. "With 
the people in this state of uproar I cannot rest. 
If you will give this child a place of refuge to- 
night, you will oblige me." 

" The child ! what chHd ? " 

"He is left desolate by his father. He is 
well known to Evelyn. For her sake, be kind 
to him." 

Mrs. Jemingham softened directly. "Dear 
Evelyn," she said. " How thankful I am she is 
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out of the town, and that my Louis is also at 
Stoke. Everything is arranged for the best. 
Will you stay here to-night ? " 

" No. I must go out again, and see if I can 
be of any use. I will return in the morning 
and inquire for you. Now, George, I leave you 
in safe hands, try to be very quiet and patient, 
and go to sleep as soon as you are in bed." 

Cicely's womanly heart went out to the poor» 
thin, deformed child, as he laid his head upon 
her shoulder, and sobbing, said, " Take me to 
bed, please, ma'am ; I will try to be good." 

"That's right, and I will put you into the 
little gentleman's room, close to mine. Don't 
shiver and shake like that, my dear, nobody 
will hurt you." 

"Oh! the little gentleman; can I see him? 
Shall I really see him ? " 

" He is safe out of all this uproar. Hark ! " 
for as the great door opened to let Philip Hare- 
field out, a sound of shouting was heard. " Be 
thankful you are safe here, and Master Louis 
safe at Stoke. Come, let us go upstairs." 
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CHAPTER XXL 

A SUEGING CROWD. 

fHERE are many heroes who never fight 
oil a battle-field, many brave and gallant 
men who have never marched at the 
head of troops to the sound of fife and drum 
— march, as we say, to victory or death in a 
hand-to-hand conflict which shall decide the 
fate of a great nation. At the time of which 
I write, when Philip Harefield went out into 
the streets of Cranchester in the gloom and 
darkness of the still brooding storm, many 
such battles were fought by land and sea. 
The halo of what is called glory was shining 
round the brows of many of our countrymen, 
and the eyes of those who fought and those 
who watched the fight were dazzled by the 
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brightness, and blinded to the grave and terrible 
reality of war. 

War, stripped of its high-sounding titles, of 
its false grandeur, and its triumphant plumes, 
is but another name for sorrow, and pain, and 
anguish of heart — is but another name for a 
scourge which makes children fatherless, and 
wives widows, and fills the air with lamenta- 
tion, mourning, and woe ! 

I doubt if amongst all the living list of the 
heroes of that time there was one who deserved 
the proud title more than the slightly-built, 
refined-looking man, who, as he paced the 
streets of the turbulent city that night, prayed 
for strength and grace to do what he could for the 
misguided people, to whom his heart went out 
in deepest sympathy. The crowd was seething 
and surging round the gaol as Philip neared the 
Market Place, and the soldiers had some diflS- 
cultyin keeping back the angry, excited men, who 
shouted till they were hoarse for those who were 
imprisoned there, as they said, unlawfully. 

" What are you doing here, Harefield ? " It 
was the voice of the same man, Captain Addi- 

K 
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son, wlioso liorfto had knocked down Silas 
Hartley on Mari)ole Heath. 

Captain Addison reined in his restless steed 
and said again, " What are you doing here ? 
The only tiling left is for the troops to fire on 
the«o brutes one volley, and they will soon 
sneak ofT like rats trj their holes/' 

Philip Harefield had secured himself on a 
flight of stex)S leading up to a shop, and said, 
"Do not think of firing. Clear a space for 
me, and let me have a hearing. To-morrow I 
have Mr. TillotHon's word that he will meet 
the other manufacturers, and" 

" Tillotson !" said Captain Addison, " why, my 
dear fellow, he has decamped in a fright, and 
went to Stoke, they say, with his niece, who 
married the old man Jerningham. There is no- 
thing to be done, Harefield, depend upon it, but 
to scare the wretches into submission. They'll 
fire the prison if we don't fire on them, and 
that will be a prrjtty mess. You look like a 
ghost with that patch of plaster on your fore- 
hea(L Go home, and go to bed, IlareficlA 
What would Miss Kvelyn say, eh ? " 
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" This is no time for joking, it is a matter 
of life and death. Help me to speak to the 
people once more." 

As the dim oil lamps, swinging on posts by 
the corner of the Market Place, flickered on 
Philip's face, Captain Addison saw in it an 
expression he never forgot. The worldly, self- 
seeking, pleasure-loving man quailed before it, 
as Philip said, " Help me to force my way into 
the thick of the crowd by the gaol, and try if 
they will listen to me. Help me, and I will 
never forget my obligation to you." 

"It may cost you your life," Captain Addison 
said coolly. " They are like Bedlam let loose 
up there. Don't attempt it." 

And now round the corner where Philip and 
Captain Addison stood, a stream of rioters swept 
past, but not in the direction of the gaoL 

They were not shouting or hooting now, and 
in the midst, borne upon the shoulders of some 
of their number, was a lifeless, inanimate form. 

The torchlight flickered on the pale, upturned 
face as it was carried past, and Captain Addison, 
rising in his stirrup, said to Philip, " Did you 
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see ? That was a dead woman they were carry- 
ing, with a child at her breast." 

On swept the crowd, torches borne in front, 
and torn banners and loaves fastened upon 
poles borne behind, but the silence of that 
throng was remarkable. 

" How quiet they are," a man standing below 
Philip said. 

"Yes," said another; "but it is a silence 
that means something. It means vengeance. 
That woman was knocked down by one of the 
soldiers, with the child in her arms, and 
killed." 

"Who is it? who is she?" Philip asked. 
" Do you know." 

" She's the wife of one of Tillotson's men. 
She was dying of starvation when she came 
out, they say. So it's the sooner over for her, 
poor soul ; and for my part, I see nothing to 
be afraid of in dying; it*s better than living 
here." 

" Yes, if the sting of death is taken away," 
Philip said. " You know what that sting is." 

The man shrugged his shoulders. "I ain't 
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afraid of a short and sharp pain, and then it's 
over. Dying a slow death like hundreds here 
is a different matter. Better to die right off." 

" Ah ! my friend," Philip said, " the sting of 
death is sin, and the sorrow and pain which 
are round us now come from the same bitter 
root. Let me pray you to go to the Cross of 
Christ, where the sting is taken away." 

"You are a strange sort of a man, sir. I 
advise you to go home, for, as sure as fate, 
there will be blood shed before the people are 
content." 

Captain Addison now moved off, and calling 
to Philip to follow him, the way was made 
clear up to the square in front of the gaol. 
The crowd there had thinned, for some hun- 
dreds had gone with the quiet, ghastly proces- 
sion — bound no one knew or guessed where — 
bearing the dead woman and her child in silence 
— the silence which " meant vengeance," as the 
man had said to Philip. 

Just as the clocks from the church towers 
tolled out one, a cry was raised that a band 
of rioters had gone round to the back of the 
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prison, and had fired tho large wooden door 
leading into tho yard, whore the provisions 
wore stored. Then the mob took fresh courage. 
The whole concourse struggled and fought 
their way towards the place where a thin 
column of smoke was seen to rise, and the 
leader in charge of the detachment of soldiers 
gave tho word, and a volley of blank cartridges 
was fired, while tho soldiers pressed upon the 
crowd with level bayonets. 

In all this hurry and confusion Philip did 
not lose his presence of mind. He made his 
way througli the crowd, and gained the door 
at last whoro the fire had been kindled. He 
leaped upon a cart which had been drawn there 
as a sort of barricade, and his clear voice rang 
loud and trumpet-liko above the trampling of 
the horses, the low groans of the mob, and the 
crackling of the heavy wooden door. 

" Qo home, my friends," he said. ** Let me 
entreat you to go homo. You can gain nothing, 
and you will lose everything, by this attempt 
See," he said, " they are already pouring water 
on tho smouldering fire," as a line of warders 
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was seen on the wall handing each other 
buckets of water. 

The governor of the gaol called out to Philip 
Harefield, " Get down, sir, for Heaven's sake ; 
you can do no good." 

"Down with the gaol," "Down with the 
masters," "Down with the parson," the shrill 
voices screamed. 

But Philip faced them unmoved. 

" I mean to speak to you," he said, " and I 
will be heard." 

Stones and other missiles were showered at 
that slight, erect form, but he did not flinch. 

" Listen," he said, " you men who are fathers. 
If one of your children hurt its leg or arm " 

"Our children are starving," a voice inter- 
rupted. 

" If one of your children hurt a leg or arm, 
would you kill your child, or would you go to 
a doctor, and try to cure the wound or get the 
brokisn bone set ? You know what you would 
do, every father among you. WeU, you have a 
terrible trouble to bear. My heart aches for 
that trouble. I know how you sufifer. But 
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you are only- destroying yourselves, instead of 
trying to get your wound healed, your burden 
lightened. You see," he said, "you have no 
chance with the gaol. The fire is put out 
which you kindled, only the posts are burned, 
and a body of soldiers are drawn up in the yard 
within. If you do storm the door and force an 
entrance, what then ? Why, death and blood- 
shed, which you may avoid. Go home quietly, 
and to-morrow, by twelve o'clock, I promise I 
will, if God spare my life, meet you at the 
Shire Hall, with some others who long to help 
you, and do what I can." 

" What will you do ? " a voice asked. 

" I will offer you the master's new terms, and 
the Mayor will tell you that a collection has 
been made, to which many of the masters have 
contributed, and we trust there will be a share 
of money or food for every weaver's family 
amongst you. This wUl keep you going tiU 
you and the masters come to terms." 

" Look ! " Philip said, bending down from 
the cart, and addressing a dark-haired, wild- 
looking woman, who stood near with a child in 
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her arms, " Look, how your poor baby suffers 
from being brought out into this crowd at night. 
It is shivering with cold and terror. Take it 
home, or it will die." 

" Let it die," the woman said ; " what's it got 
to live for ? " 

" God knows," Philip said ; " He may have 
something for that child to do. Give it to me." 
He stooped, and took the unresisting child, of 
some eighteen months, into his arms, and hold- 
ing it up, he said, " Is this child's father here ? " 

A little, withered-looking man, with hungry, 
eager eyes, standing close by, said, " Yes, I be 
the father. What then ? " 

" I know you love your child," Philip said. 
" See how it holds its arms out now it hears 
your voice. So our Heavenly Father loves you. 
You cannot understand, neither does this little 
one understand, why you bring it out of its bed 
in the night, and expose it to the sights and 
sounds which frighten it. It does not under- 
stand, but it loves you still, and its mother, and 
trusts you. Lookl it wants you to take it, 
holds out its arms to you, believes in you, and 
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loves you. Oh ! so indeed I pray you to trust 
God your Father in heaven. You may not 
understand His dealings, but He loves you. 
There ! take the child, and set a good example 
as its father, and go home. Ask your fellow- 
citizens to go home, too, and disperse quietly. 
You love your child — God loves you, and the 
Lord knows every pain you suffer, and wiU 
help you. I know He will ! Say, will you go 
home ? " 

The man paused, pressed the child close, 
touched his wife's arm, and called out, " I am 
a-going to take the child home. Come on, all 
of you ; till to-morrow, leastways. The gentle- 
man knows what he is talking about; so come 
on. He is none of your aristocrats." 

Philip waited in suspense for a moment or 
two, in which he sent up earnest prayers to 
God. Then the tide turned ; the man and the 
child disappeared, and in an hour from that time 
comparative quiet reigned, and Philip Harefield 
threw himself on his bed at daybreak, thank- 
ing the Master whom he loved and served for 
His help in the needful time of trouble. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

EEVENGE. 

jj^R HAREFIELD slept heavily, the 
sleep of utter exhaustion, and when 
he woke the sun was shining in at 
his window. The sky was blue and clear, the 
stonn was over and gone, and all seemed quiet 
and still. It was some moments before he 
could realise where he was or what had hap- 
pened, and he was confused and bewildered, 
when a clear, childish voice he knew well 
called him by name. "Mr. Harefield, Mr. 
Harefieldl" Philip sat up and rubbed his 
eyes, pressing his hand to his forehead. 
" Louis ! Louis de Sevier ! is that you ? " 

" Yes, sir. I have run all the six miles from 
Stoke, Dreadful things have happened. The 
rioters came out to Stoke last night, and they 
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have burned down tho houso, and all the 
furniture has been thrown out and destroyed, 
and wo just got off by a back door, and all are 
saved except — except — my poor old grand- 
father. Ho is dead — he is dead 1 " 

Louis was trembling from head to foot. His 
long curls were dishevelled and damp, his 
surtout was torn and covered with mud, and 
he had lost one of his buckled shoes, so that 
one little foot was bleeding and sore. 

" My poor boy 1 " Mr. Harefield said, ten- 
derly putting liis arm kindly round him. 
"When you are rested you must tell me all 
about it. I throw myself, as you see, dressed 
on my bed, after a terrible night in the city, 
and I am almost in as bad a plight as you are. 
There 1 lie down for a few minutes while I 
wash and make myself ready, and then we will 
have some breakfast together, and I will take 
you to Calvert Street. Wliy did you not go 
there ? " 

"I was afraid of frightening Madame, sir. 
She has not been well of late, and often puts 
her hand to her side as if she had a pain. But 
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oil I sir, I shall never, never forgot that night I 
— the fire, and the angry, wicked men, and my 
grandfather dropping down dead — dead I and 
Mr. Tillotson only caring to save himself, 
never thinking of poor Mrs. Jorningham nor 
me ! They shouted for hira. They said they 
wanted to pull him in pieces, and they carried 
by turns, all the six miles, the body of a dead 
woman and a child, and they said they had 
come for vengeance." 

Philip Harefield exclaimed, " Ah 1 that man 
was right then. The silence of that crowd was 
the silence of revenge. Poor people I May 
God forgive them I And where are Mr. Tillot- 
son and Mrs Jorningham now ? " 

" They got out at the back door and went to 
a labourer's cottage, and two of the servants 
with them. Most of the men ran away, they 
were so frightened. It was cowardly to run 
away. I stayed by my grandfather for a long 
time. He fell down in a passage, as he was 
trying to cross the servants' hall to a little room 
there, where he thought he should be safe. I 
could not leave him, sir, for after he fell he 
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groaned so terribly. I did all I could," the child 
said, bursting into tears. " Then, when it got 
light, I saw he was dead, and ran to try and 
find some one, and then I came to tell you." 

"Brave boy!" Mr. Harefield said, "not to 
desert your grandfather. Try not to talk toy 
more now, for you will be ill, I am sure. And, 
Louis, be thankful you had strength given you 
to stay by the poor old man. Now try to be 
quiet." 

" I should feel better, sir," Louis said, " if I 
might tell you all first. Indeed— indeed, I 
should like to tell you ! " 

" Well, wait one moment, then, and I will 
return and hear your tale." 

Mr. Harefield went downstairs, and found 
his housekeeper busy with her preparations 
of soup and broth for the sufferers. Mr. Hare- 
field had agreed, with many of the well-to-do 
people in Cranchester, to have soup and food 
ready at the Shire Hall that day for the im- 
mediate relief of the sufferers. 

His housekeeper and one little maid entered 
heartily into his scheme, and she herself had 
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been up since she let her master in at day- 
break, busy with her preparations. 

" Yes, sir," Mrs. Miller said, " Stoke Hall is 
burned down, all except the right wing. The 
man who brought the little gentleman here 
told me the news. They were so quiet and 
80 silent till they got close up to the house, 
that it was on fire before any one woke. Then 
they all screamed for Mr. Tillotson, but he 
managed to make off with the poor lady. I 
was sorry for the little gentleman, that I was, 
and I brought him up to your room, but you 
were so heavy asleep I would not let him 
wake you. He sat down as quiet as a lamb 
in the chair by you, and was so pretty in his 
manner." 

" Has he had any refreshment, Mrs. Miller ? 
He must be exhausted." 

" He is not so bad as you are, sir. I believe 
you look fit to faint. You must not stir out of 
this house to-day." 

Philip smiled. 

" I must be at the Shire Hall at ten o'clock, 
but I promise to eat my breakfast first, if you 
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will bring it upstairs to me and my poor little 
friend." 

When Mr. Harefield returned to Louis he 
found him lying quietly on the bed, and 
evidently too much exhausted to move. Mr. 
Harefield washed, and changed his dusty, torn 
clothes, and then sat down to the little table 
where every day he read God's Word, and 
meditated and prayed; for the true soldiers 
of the Cross, such as Philip Harefield was, 
do not go out unarmed for the conflict. He 
knew in whom he trusted, and it was in His 
strength he laboured amongst the people, who 
were as sheep without a shepherd. 

When his good housekeeper, Mrs. Miller, 
brought the tray with the breakfast, Louis 
spoke. 

" May I get up now, sir ? " 

"Yes, my dear boy, you shall get up and 
have your breakfast, and then I will take 
you to Mrs. Jerningham's. There you will 
find a little neighbour of yours, Gteorgie 
Hartley." 

Louis' eyes glistened, and he said, " Oh, I 
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am glad of that, sir ! But I wonder his father 
allowed him to come." 

" His father is in gaol, my boy. He is one 
of the ringleaders of these unhappy riots." 

" Oh, sir, where will it all end ? I thought 
last night it was going to be like the dreadful 
Paris times. Do you think it will be as bad ? 
Will they cut people's heads off, and throw 
them into the river ? " 

"No, Louis. I trust, by God's mercy, we 
may have seen the worst of this riot; but 
like scenes are enacting in many parts of the 
kingdom." 

" Now, sir, may I tell you the rest ? I can 
talk more quietly now, and I do not think I 
shall ever tell Madame all about that terrible 
night ; it will frighten her." 

Philip Harefield could not but admire the 
self-restraint this boy of scarcely twelve years 
old showed, and remembering his naturally 
impetuous spirit, he rejoiced to think that the 
influence of God's grace was already seen with 
all its chastening and controlling power. 

" I saw more of my poor grandfather," Louis 
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said, "yesterday than I ever did before, I 
think. When the storm broke out in the 
middle of the day, he called to me to come 
and sit with him. He was afraid of the 
thunder and lightning. And then the ser- 
vants came running in to say a hay-rick had 
been struck. My grandfather talked to me, 
and asked me what I meant to be, and I told 
him a soldier. He said I was like my mother, 
and once, when he was dozing, he called her, 
and talked as if she were there. 

"About four o'clock Mrs. Jemingham and 
Mr. Tillotson came home in the chariot. 

"My grandfather was very angry when he 
saw Mr. Tillotson, and said he did not want 
him, and they all quarrelled, and were very un- 
polite to one another. Mrs. Jemingham had 
hysterics, and we had a miserable dinner. 

" I begged leave to go early to bed, and I was 
so tired that I slept through the storm which 
raged again, they say, at midnight. I was 
awoke by one of the servants coming into my 
room, saying I was to get up directly, for the 
rioters had surrounded the house, and the right 

J 
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wing was on fire. I got up and looked out 
at the window, and I saw a great crowd, and 
heard them hooting, and calling out that they 
would have Mr. Tillotson and tear him to 
pieces I 

"I thought of what Miss Evelyn and you 
had told me, that God could hear and answer 
prayer at all times, and so I asked Him to take 
care of me, and I put on my clothes before I 
went downstairs. Oh ! sir, it was so dreadful 
there. All were running helter-skelter in their 
terror, and the house was burning and the smoke 
suffocating; while all the time the men and 
women were swearing outside, and saying they 
were come for vengeance. 

*' I was just running out at the back door 
after Mrs. Jerningham and Mr. Tillotson, when 
I heard one of the servants say that the old 
gentleman was calling for help. I went back, 
and found poor grandfather swearing, and look- 
ing terribly frightened. 

"I said, *0 grandfather! do not say those 
words, but pray to God.' I begged him to come 
with me; but every one left us, and I could 
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not hold him up, he was so heavy, and he could 
not put hi9 nght foot down with the gout. 
" I got him luto one of the long stone pas- 




s^es down which the others went and there 
he fell. I think he must have had a fit from 
the terror. I stayed by him, though I heard 
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the rioters in the house, and heard them crash- 
ing and breaking up everything. They did not 
come into this back part, they were so full 
of getting hold of all the best furniture, I 
think. 

'* I knelt down by grandfather, and said, ' Our 
Father/ I was so frightened, and trembled so, 
I could not remember anything else. He never 
moved or spoke, but he groaned — oh 1 so dread- 
fully — and then all was still in that dark passage. 
When it was light I ran to call help, but I could 
find no one for a long time. At last the groom 
who drove me to Stoke that day came out from 
hiding in a bam, and told me the rioters had 
gone, and that Mr. Tillotson and Mrs. Jeming- 
ham were in a labourer's cottage. I told him 
my grandfather was lying in the passage leading 
to the servants' hall, and he and another of the 
servants went with me to the place. Then I 
ran all the way to Cranchester to get a doctor 
\7ith the groom, and he left me here. Oh, sir, 
the place was still smouldering and burning, 
and all the pictures and furniture were lying in 
lieaps in the dirt, all spoiled and ruined. They 
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got into the cellar, and carried ojBf wine and ale, 
and the groom said they broke open Stoke 
Church, and laid the woman and child there. 

" The clergyman is away, they say ; but one 
of the farmers rode ofif to Cranchester, and we 
heard the trampling of the soldiers' horses in 
the road as we came over the fields. Oh, sir, 
I shall never forget that night." 

"No, indeed, my dear boy; it has been a 
night to be remembered by us alL Now, will 
you do as I wish ? " 

" Yes, sir," Louis said faintly, 

"Well, then, I should like you to try and 
sleep after all this excitement. I will go and tell 
Mrs. Jerningham of your safety, and will come 
back in an hour or two." 

Louis started up. "I would rather come 
now, sir;" and then, excited and weary, he 
burst into another fit of crying. Mr. Harefield 
left him, and sent his good housekeeper to 
try what she could do. She was a mother, 
and tenderly, as if Louis had been her own 
child, she bathed his sore, tired feet, and 
soothed and comforted him. The sleep of 
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childhood soon came to the boy when- Mrs. 
Miller put him into Mr. Harefield's bed, and 
he did not wake till the cathedral bells were 
chiming for evening service, and the autumn 
sunshine was lying on the streets of the city. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE CRISIS IS PAST. 

[HAT night when Stoke Hall was burned 
down was the climax of the Cranchestei 
riots, and the efforts made to quell the 
disturbances by the soldiers, by force, and by 
others by persuasion and compromise, were 
successful But sad indeed was the havoc 
which those days of rebellion had made. Buin 
and distress, sorrow and trouble, were on every 
side. 

The day that the old Squire was laid to rest 
in the family vault was the same on which his 
child was bom in the farmhouse where Mrs. 
Jemingham had taken refuge, and where she 
had been kindly treated by those who had 
little reason to respect or care for her. 

The Vicar of Stoke was an old and infirm 
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man, and it fell to Philip Harefield to bury 
the Squire with all the pomp and circumstance 
of outward mourning, and to perform the same 
office for the dead woman and her baby, who 
were put into a humble grave in Stoke Church- 
yard, with none to mourn, and none to weep 
over them — for the poor woman's husband was 
in Cranchester Gaol, with many others who 
had taken a prominent part in the riots, and 
they were unknown in the village of Stoke. 

The gaols were crowded to excess, and day 
and night Philip Harefield was assisting the 
chaplain to perform his duties, and straining 
every nerve to comfort and help those who 
were destitute and distressed. With the sum- 
mary justice of those days, the execution of 
two of the ringleaders of the riots followed 
close upon their sentence, and Philip was with 
them to the last, pointing them to the Saviour 
of the lost, and supporting them in the hour of 
their extremity. From overcrowding the gaol, 
fever broke out with great violence. One of 
the magistrates caught it while discharging his 
duties, and died after a short illness, while 



several of the warders and prisoners fell under 
the fatal scourge. 

Amongst them was Silas Hartley, He 
escaped the heavier sentence passed upon 
his associates, but was attacked by the fever, 
and carried off in the first month of imprison- 
ment to which he had been sentenced. 

It was on a dull autumn evening that Philip 
Harefield turned away with a sad, heavy heart 
from this man's deathbed, and after purifying 
himself at his own house for fear of infection, 
turned towards Calvert Street, where he knew 
he should find rest and welcome. When Chris- 
topher opened the door of the hall he noticed 
that Philip was even paler than usual, and he 
saw that he could scarcely guide himself to the 
door of Cicely's room. 

"The ladies are in the sitting-room, sir," 
Christopher said. 

"Yes, but I must see poor little Georgie 
first, Christopher. His father died about two 
hours ago, and he ought to know it." 

"Well, sir, perhaps the poor little cripple 
will not be long after his father. I don't 
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know tliat he has much call to mourn for him ; 
but you, sir, look as white as a ghost 1 you will 
frighten the ladies if they see you like this." 

Philip made a final effort to raUy, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching Cicely's room. He was 
persuaded to lie down on a sofa covered with 
horsehair, and Cicely gave him some refresh- 
ment to revive him. 

Poor little George was gone to bed, and there 
Philip found him, but not alone. By his side 
JiOuis sat, but a graver and more subdued Louis 
than the boy who had thrown the ball into the 
weaver's window on the first morning of this 
eventful year. 

He was reading to George from a book 
which would be thought dull and heavy enough 
by boys of these days, Dr. Johnson's Basselas. 

George Hartley held out his hand to Mr. 
Harefield with a bright, sweet smile, and said, 
•' How is father ? " 

" At rest, my dear George ; his sufferings are 
over now, and he is, I trust, where no sin or 
sorrow can reach him any more." 

George's large pathetic eyes were filled with 
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tears, and Mr. Harefield saw Louis gently close 
the book and draw nearer to his poor little 
friend. 

" Did father tell Jesus he was sorry, sir ? *' 
George asked with an earnestness that was 
very touching. 

"Yes, George; and I think he was truly 
sorry and penitent; the text he liked me to 
repeat to him was, ' Him that cometh unto Me 
I wiU in no wise cast out.' " 

George covered his face with his little thin 
hands, and said, " The Lord would never cast 
out poor father. I hope he has found mother 
there. Mother loved the Lord; I've often 
heard Nanny Gage say so." Then, as a sudden 
sense of desolation swept over the child, he 
exclaimed, " I am all alone now. No father 
and no mother, and I have no home unless 
grandfather comes back." 

" Yes," Louis said, " you shall have a liome 
with me, and I will never give you up, George." 
The child clasped his thin arms round Louis's 
neck, and then buried his face in the pillow. 
Mr. Harefield beckoned to Louis. "We had 
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better leave him to himself," he said. " Cicely 
will come in presently. Come with me, Louis." 

** Oh, sir," Louis said, " do you know who is 
in the sitting-room with Madame and Mrs. 
Jemingham ? Miss Evelyn ! " 

A flush of joy spread itself over Mr. Hare- 
field's face, and he said, " Thank God for that." 

" She came home from Baremouth yesterday, 
sir, and she looks, oh! so pretty. She has 
helped Madame to bear all we have had to 
bear to-day with Mrs. Jemingham. She is so 
dreadfully cross, and so unfeeling. She has not 
seen her poor little baby for a month ; it is put 
out to nurse, and she does not seem to care a 
bit about it." 

" Hush, Louis ! remember the words, * Judge 
not,' and who said them." 

" I do try not to hate Mrs. Jemingham, sir 
— I do, indeed — ^but it is very hard to help it. 
She has been worrying Madame to-day and 
scolding her maid, and when she saw poor 
Greorgie she called him a little wretch, and 
turned away with a pretended shudder. I 
hope she will not stay here long, that's alL" 
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" Louis," Mr. Harefield said, turning into the 
room where Louis had his lessons with Mr. 
Jefiferys; "Louis, I have been so much en- 
gaged at the gaol lately that I have not been 
able to talk much with you ; but, my dear boy, 
you understand what a great difference the 
birth of this little baby of your grandfather's 
makes to you. You are no longer his heir, 
and the old Hall, lying as it does in ruins, 
with the el^tate, belongs to this boy. The son 
inherits before the daughter's child." 

Louis looked at Mr. Harefield with his 
earnest, clear eyes. " Yes, sir, I understand," 
he said, "but I don't think I mind so very 
much. I must be a soldier; I must go and 
fight for my country. Will you tell Madame 
so ? She shrinks from the thought, but it will 
be far better I should go. I can get a com- 
mission when I am sixteen, can't I, sir ? ** 

"There is yet a long time before you are 
sixteen, Louis; but I daresay you will easily 
obtain your heart's desire. See to it, my boy, 
that you are a soldier of the Great Captain, 
and fight His battles like a true hero." 
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** If ever I do, sir," the boy said, " I shall 
owe it all to yoit" 

** And, Louis," Mr. Harefield went on, " you 
must be a friend and elder brother to that poor 
child if he lives. He will need all your care 
and good example. Poor little thing! bom 
fatherless ; think how desolate he is." 

" I will be like a father to him, sir," the child 
replied. And he kept his word. 

" And now, Louis, go and tell Miss Evelyn I 
am here. If I look as white as a ghost, as 
Cicely says, I may scare her. See, I will wait 
here till she comes to me, for I feel very faint 
and giddy, somehow." 

Louis went quickly to call Evelyn from the 
sitting-room, aud for other help. 

It was just in time, for Philip Harefield had 
sank exhausted on the floor of the sitting-room 
before Evelyn reached it. The terrible hand 
of fever had seized the brave, unselfish man 
with a firm grip, and he lay in Mrs. Jeming- 
ham's house for many weeks, hovering between 
life and death* 

But the vigour of his young manhood 
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triumphed, and, with God's blessing, Philip 
Harefield was raised up again, to be a blessing 
and comfort to his day and generation. 

The citizens of Cranchester were eager to do 
him honour, and testify their sense of what he 
had done and suffered for them in the hour of 
their calamity. In the winter of this sad year 
Evelyn Bagot and Philip Harefield were quietly 
married in the Cathedral, and the bishop pre- 
sented the bride with the papers on her mar- 
riage-day which made her husband rector of 
one of the best livings in the neighbourhood, 
while the magistrates and masters of the cloth 
and crape factories presented a silver tea urn, 
with an inscription, to the effect that it was " a 
small token of the gratitude of the citizens of 
Cranchester for all the Rev. Philip Harefield 
had done to alleviate distress and soothe suf- 
fering in the bread riots of August, i8cX5." 

So it was seen that the words are true which 
the Lord spake — " Verily there is a reward for 
the righteous ; doubtless there is a God which 
judgeth the eartL" 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 



THE RETURN. 




EABS have gone by, and once more the 
autumn sunshine lies upon the old 
garden in Calvert Street, where now 
no stately lady paces up and down, and no 
graceful little boy comes with a morning greet- 
ing. The old house is empty and desolate, and 
on the autumn morning of which I write, a 
feeble woman, bent with age, is slowly going 
the round of the deserted rooms, opening cracks 
of the shutters to let in the light, wiping the 
dust off the old oak cabinets and oval mirrors, 
and sighing as she goes through her dull, daily 
routine. And yet Cicely would not have left 
the old house for any tempting offer. 

Christopher was dead, and all the com- 
panions of past days had vanished; but Cicely 
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clung to the old house, where she believed 
with undoubting faith that she would see 
Louis again at last. The house was his, and 
surely, Cicely would say, he will come to claim 
his own some day. 

But that day seemed as far off as ever. 

Louis had gone out, early in life, to fight for 
his country, and had been amongst the prisoners 
of war which were detained in France so long. 
When released, he did not come home, but 
went straight to rejoin the army, and he had 
been amongst the foremost in the English 
ranks at Waterloo. 

Peace was proclaimed, and now. Cicely said, 
her hero would surely come home. His name 
was not in the list of wounded ; he had escaped 
all hurt and scathe ; and surely he would soon 
walk up to the door and' give Cicely one of his 
warm greetings. 

And there was another anxious heart long- 
ing for Louis's return. 

George Hartley still lived with Cicely in the 
comer of the spacious house, and the tap of 
his crutches was heard this morning in the 
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hall when Cicely, having finished her work in 
the sitting-room, joined him, 

*'Ay, it's a lovely morning, George. Are 
you not going to sit out a bit in the sunshine ? 
You look as if you needed it, and winter will 
be upon us soon." 

"Yes, I'm going out, Mrs. Cicely, but I 
wanted to tell you I've been dreaming of Mr. 
Louis all night, and I think he is coming very 
soon." 

" Dreaming — and dreaming, George ; you be 
like Joseph for telling of dreams. For my part 
I wish your dreams would come true." 

" I expect Mr. Louis won't be long," (Jeorge 
said decidedly ; " you'll see." 

" Bless the boy ! I am glad he hopes. I am 
past hope, I am." And as George, a deformed, 
withered little man of four or five and twenty, 
limped away, Cicely sighed. 

A ring at the bell made her start. It was 
so early for any one to come. What if George 
were right ! Her hands trembled so that she 
could hardly draw back the heavy bolts, and 
when the door opened, she exclaimed, " Deary 
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me, Miss Evelyn, you gave me quite a fright I — 
that you did." 

A tall, graceful girl of fourteen sprang in, 
and giving Cicely a hug, said, " You ungrateful 
Cicely ! And I have come to tell you the good 
news. Father has had a letter this morning ; 
and Captain de Sevier is coming home directly. 
There ! Now are you sorry to see me ? " 

Evelyn Harefield darted past poor bewil- 
dered Cicely, and ran out into the garden to 
find George. 

" Thank God ! " poor George said, in a sub- 
dued sad voice, showing none of the exultant 
joy Evelyn expected. " I shall see him again. 
I knew I should. I was dreaming of him all 
night. Miss Evelyn ! it seems but yesterday 
since he used to run about here, and one day 
threw a ball at our window." 

" Yes, yes, I know ; he broke your window, 
George," for Evelyn had heard the story a hun- 
dred times. " Well, he is coming home. He 
has been very ill, though, and that's why he 
has been so long coming. Father and mother 
are so happy, and so am I, though I expect I 
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shall be afraid of him — a great, tall soldier — a 
Waterloo hero. But I must not stay. Mother 
let me drive in the gig with Jones to be the 
first to tell you all, and grandpapa at the 
Deanery; but I must not keep Jones waiting." 

"Well, now, it's very kind of you, Miss 
Evelyn,*' said Cicely. " Won't you stay a bit 
while Jones does his errands ? Isn't he going 
to tell them the news at Stoke ? " 

" No, I think not ; I have not heard anything 
of it; but I will speak to Jones, and perhaps 
I may stay an hour or two. If I get to the 
Deanery by one o'clock, that will do." 

" There I do stay, missie, for it's like a bit of 
summer to look at you — the image of your 
mamma when she used to come and see the 
dear lady who is gone— the very image. I 
remember one day " 

Evelyn had heard of her likeness to her 
mother also at least a hundred times, and she 
skipped away to the door to consult with Jones, 
heir father's trusty man-servant, groom, gar- 
dener, and coachman, all in one. 

" Yes, sure I'll call again, missie, and see," 
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lie said, stooping from the high gig — that 
awkward, perilous vehicle which took the 
place now occupied by the little pony carriage. 
" Here's the basket Mrs. Miller sent for Mrs. 
Cicely," and Jones handed down a basket full 
of rosy apples, mellow pears, and other produce 
of the rectory garden. " This here hamper is 
for St. Olive's Vicarage, and a hare, too, for 
the parson there. Well, I'll call back in an 
hour and a half, missie; don't you keep me 
waiting." 

" 111 be ready," Evelyn said, and then she 
returned with the basket, and said to Cicely — 
" Don't you think it would be nice to open all 
the rooms, and dust the china, and make things 
nice for fear Captain de Sevifer should come in 
suddenly." 

" I have been and dusted the rooms, my dear 



missie." 



"Oh, but I mean open all the windows, 

for " Evelyn hesitated. " The rooms smell 

just a little stuffy, you know. May I help you. 
Cicely?" 

Evelyn could do what she liked with Cicely, 

L 
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though the opening of the windows was a great 
move. 

It was a pretty sight to see that young, bright 
creature flitting about the silent sombre rooms, 
struggling with the heavy oaken window frames, 
disturbing long-legged spiders from their secu- 
rity, and brightening everything with her pre- 
sence. 

George Hartley watched her with profound 
admiration and respect, and every now and 
then she called upon him to admire her handi- 
work. 

" See, George, wJuU a quantity of dust on this 
bowl — does it not look bright now ? And is it 
not nice to smell the fresh air in this room ? 
It is so fusty. I won't move this chair," Evelyn 
said gently, " nor the little table, though they 
would look better by the window. Cicely likes 
them to stand just as the dear mistress left 
them. She died in that chair, and Cicely found 
her there. Poor Cicely I " 

" Yes," George said, " that was, let me see, 
three years after the riots. Oh ! I know now. 
Master Louis came home from school, and 
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threw himself down and cried as if his heart 
would break. It was all through Madame Jer- 
ningham being so worried by the lady from 
Stoke, who came storming in about something. 
She just put her hand to her heart, and gave a 
sigh, and died." 

" Yes," Evelyn said, " I wish I could remem- 
ber Madame Jemingham. Mother says she was 
so beautiful, with her grey hair and her ptately 
figure. I think I ^ go and gather some 
leaves of the American creeper and put them 
into that jar with some of the flowers I brought 
in the basket ! " 

Evelyn sprang away, and went to the side of 
the house, where a Virginian creeper hung in 
crimson festoons. The sun was shining on the 
leaves and the old red wall, and on her slight 
girlish figure. She was cUmbing up on a box 
placed on an old wooden bench to reach a 
tempting branch, and was so much occupied 
that she did not hear the sound of footsteps. 

A tall, soldier-like maU) with golden-brown 
hair cut close to his head, as the fashion of the 
time decreed, stood looking at her as if in a 
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dream. It was the same old garden^ the old 
house, the tumble-down red-brick tenement by 
the wall, the tall elms dropping here and there 
their sear leaves upon the weed-grown path 
— all dull and desolate, but brightened in that 
comer with sunshine and youth 1 

Louis de Sevi&r could not speak nor move. 
The strange sense of everything being the 
same, and not the same, which comes over 
us all in like circumstances, oppressed him. 
Once more he was a child crossing that garden 
to meet Madame; once more he was pacing 
the walk with Evelyn Bagot, learning from her 
what in all his after life he had never for- 
gotten. 

And here was Evelyn herself, not the mature 
matron he had fancied he should find, but the 
bright, beautiful young lady of his early romance 
and admiration — ^the very Evelyn who had been 
a tie so strong between Mr. Harefield and him- 
self in those long-past days. For Evelyn Hare- 
field at fourteen looked older than her years, 
and her mother at eighteen had looked about 
the same in age. 
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" George 1 Geoi^e Hartley 1 " Evelyn called 
from her elevation ; " could you find me a 
knife and bring it ? I want to reach a very 
red bnnch of leaves up high, and I can't I" 




The voice so silvery, sweet, and clear was 
lier father's — the voice which had and still 
held listening crowds spellbound, as he told 
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them of their sins and of their Saviour, and 
of their sorrows and their Comforter. 

But George Hartley had gone to find Cicely, 
and was not within hearing. Louis went up 
to the bench, and Evelyn turned. 

" Can I help you, Miss Evelyn ? " For Louis 
never doubted who she was for a moment. 

Evelyn started, blushed, and then, with a 
light spring from the bench, she stood before 
him with wondering eyes and parted lips, the 
long trailing branches of the creeper hanging 
from her fingers, her whole figure bathed in the 
autumn sunshine ! 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

A.D. 1815. 

EE you Captain de Sevifer ?" Evelyn asked. 
" Oh, how glad every one will be ! " 
" I hope every one will include your- 
self, Miss Evelyn ? " 

" Of course," she said ; " I have been helping 
Cicely to brighten up the house in honour of 
your coming. Father and mother said you had 
written to them." 

" You don't remember me, Miss Evelyn ? I 
saw you when you were a little girl. I had no 
notion I should find a grown-up young lady." 

" But I am not grown up," Evelyn said ; " I 
am only fourteen. Mother says sometimes that 
she wishes I was smaller, and not so tall, be- 
cause people think I am older than I am. Now 
there is George, who loves you so much, and 
Cicely " 
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The meetings were very touching, and it was 
beautiful to see how the eyes of poor George 
Hartley devoured Louis's face. His hero — ^his 
ideal of all that was noble and grand— come 
back at last with the honours of victory sur- 
rounding him, but wearing on his brow a crown 
unseen by men, but seen and known of angels 
— ^the crown of faithful and unflinching alle- 
giance and devotion to God's service. 

'* How proud the dear Mistress would have 
been, could she have seen you, sir," Cicely said. 
'' The chair where she died stands just in the 
same place,'' the old woman added, leading the 
way to the familiar parlour where hosts of old 
memories crowded upon Louis. 

" And what is my little uncle at Stoke like ?" 
Louis asked of Evelyn. 

** He is not little now. Captain de Sevi&r ; he 
is older than I am — a year older — ^he is,— well, 
mother says it is wonderful he is no worse, 
because he is so spoiled and indulged — ^but I 
daresay you will make him more polite and 
agreeable." 

*'He is an outrageous young gentleman," 
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Cicely began in her quavering voice. "His 
mamma never said ' no ' to him. His temper 
is awful, I hear." 

" Come now, Cicely," Louis interposed, " you 
must not give him such a bad character : you 
know I was just the same." 

" Ton, Master Louis ! No ; you were always 
a little gentleman, and knew your manners, and 
that George here will tell you !" 

George could hardly speak — joy had silenced 
his never very ready tongue ; but his face as- 
sented to all Cicely said with a bright smile. 

Jones resigned his seat to Captain de Sevier, 
who mounted the high gig, and drove Evelyn 
back to Thorpe, her father's living, calling first 
at the Deanery to pay his respects, and to be 
warmly welcomed there by the old Dean — now 
a very old Dean indeed ! 

" Why, you are quite a hero, sir. Your name 
was mentioned in a despatch ; but this is not 
alL Have you heard, Evy, of Captain de Sevifer 
being another Sir Philip Sydney? — saving a 
life at the risk of his own: carrying a poor, 
wounded, fever-stricken fellow to the hospital. 
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where he caught his own fever, that nearly took 
him from us ? Eh ! how do I know it ? Why, 
I knew it from the lad's colonel, a relation of 
poor Mrs. Bagot. And here's her letter, Evelyn, 
which you may t£ike back to your father and 
mother, and let them read for themselves. And 
what do you think of my granddaughter, Cap- 
tain ? Her mother over again, eh ? Well, well, 
I won't keep you ! You shall come again to- 
morrow, and tell me all the news/' 

The meeting at Thorpe was, indeed, a happy 
one, and Louis always looked back to that still 
autumn afternoon, spent in the pretty garden 
of the Vicarage, as the happiest of his life. 
Then, when the rising damp from the river sent 
Evelyn and her mother into the house. Captain 
de Sevier and Mr. Harefield talked over all the 
years that lay between the great riots and that 
day when Peace brooded dovelike over Europe, 
and men began to breathe again, after long 
years of tumult and dismay. 

Not that the waters grew stiU all at once: 
the surging storm left its swell behind it for a 
long time, and the great earthquake which had 
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convulsed the nations and shaken kingdoms to 
their faU. left its traces in them for many years. 
Still, it was not for a soldier fresh from the 
victory of Waterloo, to brood over the sad past: 
it was not for Philip Harefield who had seen 
Cranchester comparatively prosperous, and the 
reform he so longed for set on foot, to look too 
gloomily forward. He recalled the awful days 
of 1800, and gave God thanks. Many had been 
stirred by his eloquence, and fired by his zeal ; 
and not in St. Olave's parish alone (which was 
now worked by him through a youthful and 
devoted curate), but in other of the city parishes, 
a breath from heaven had quickened the dry 
bones into life. Thorpe, too— his present \9xge 
and pleasant cure, within two miles of the city 
— ^was full of life and energy. Missionary 
interest was stirred, eloquent preachers came 
at Mr. Harefield's invitation, and names familiar 
to us even now were amongst them. 

"You will go to Stoke to-morrow, I suppose?" 
Mr. Harefield said. " That poor boy sadly needs 
a word of counsel, or, rather, a strong hand to 
control him. He ought to go to school. A 
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public school might only deepen the mischief 
of home-training ; but he ought to have a man's 
discipline^ or I foresee nothing but ruin for 
him." 

" The mother's fault, I suppose," Louis said, 
" How does she go on ? " 

"Well, unless the grace of God comes in, 
faults and failings do not commonly grow less 
with age. I am afraid Mrs. Jerningham's are 
on the increase." 

" I will ride over to Stoke to-morrow," Louis 
said ; " but may I stay here for a few days ? It 
is so like home — I am so glad you have such a 
home." 

" Yes, God has been very good to me and my 
wife, but He has sent us sharp sorrows. We 
lost three little boys in succession, the youngest 
just getting to be the pride and joy of our hearts. 
Now we have only one child, our Evelyn." 

" She must be a pride and joy to you," Louis 
said earnestly ; " and much like her mother as 
I remember her when I was a small boy." 

"Yes, it is a marvellous likeness," Philip 
Harefield said. " May it be in mind and spirit 

N 
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— as it promises now — as well as in person. But 
you have been ill, and ought not to linger in 
the garden, for the air blows chill and damp 
from the water." 

The two friends turned into the house to 
spend one of many happy eveningsi 

Louis would tell of the eventful years he had 
passed abroad, and Evelyn would listen to him 
with wrapt and breathless interest, her beautiful, 
expressive face lighted with enthusiastic sym- 
pathy. But he did not forget his duty in his 
pleasure. He went over to Stoke, and even 
took up his abode there for a few days, to win 
Mrs. Jerningham's favour, that he might get 
something done for the poor spoiled boy who 
was to be the possessor of the Stoke estates, 
and reign supreme at the new hall which had 
been built by the heir's guardians, and was a 
comfortable and substantial English home. All 
that Louis did for Jasper Jerningham was never 
known. Many a time he felt inclined to give 
up his self-imposed task, and then he would 
determine to persevere. But there is no bad 
influence so difficult to counteract as that of a 
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foolish, injudicious mother ; no weeds so hard 
to eradicate as those which are planted by the 
hand which ought to have been the one of all 
others to sow precious seed, and water it in 
faith and prayer. 

The vulgar, foolish nature of Mr. Tillotson's 
niece, her sad indifiference to everything but 
selfish ease and luxury, and her inordinate 
vanity, made her most unfit to be a mother. 
Happily for the boy Jasper, she married a 
second time, to the surprise of every one, and 
went to live abroad with her husband, a foreign 
baron, whom she picked up on a summer visit 
to the sea-side. This struck a blow at Jasper's 
I0V6 for his mother, which he never recovered ; 
and from that time Louis de Sevifer stood really 
in a father's place to him, for his guardians were 
glad to adopt any course for him that Louis ad- 
vised, and the boy himself looked to him for 
everything. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

A.D. 1 82 1. 

E must give a farewell look at those 
whom we first knew in the first year 
of the nineteenth century, and the 
picture is a bright one. 

The village of Stoke is alive with mirth and 
excitement, for Jasper Jemingham comes of 
age to-day, and it is twenty-one years since the 
rioters surrounded the old halL 

There is a tent on the lawn where many of 
the tenants and villagers are being feasted; 
and here the young squire made a speech, 
which was received with loud cheers. It was 
a short, manly speech, in which he said how he 
wish to consult their interests, and in hard times 
to suffer and sympathise with them. He told 
them that he wished to take for his own motto, 
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words which he recommended to them, " Fear 
God, and honour the King ; " and finally, he 
said, for all that he might do in the future to 
promote their highest interests — ^if there was 
any good in him, if he did succeed in hia duty 
to them as a master and landowner — ^they 
would owe it to one who sat opposite them at 
the other end of the long table, Colonel Louis 
de Sevifer, '* the best friend, the best relation, 
that ever any man had to be proud of." 

I need not say how heartily the name of 
Louis de Sevier was received, and how loud 
were the English cheers which followed, 

Louis rose, and replied in a few words, ex- 
pressing his gratitude for what his young uncle 
had said, and asking them, as a favour to him, 
to listen for a few moments to a voice well 
known to many — a voice which had told out 
glad tidings to many sad and sorrowful hearts, 
and had led many into the way of peace. 

Then Philip Harefield rose. His slight figure 
was somewhat bent, his thick hair thinned and 
sprinkled with silver, but the wonderful voice 
which had sounded clear and trumpet-like on 
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Marpole Heath was yet silvery and musical in 
its tone. 

All eyes were fastened on him as he spoke. 
Old Cicely, who was present, though hard of 
hearing, drank in every word, while George 
Hartley, who was seated on Louis's right hand, 
bowed his head and wept. Touching, indeed, 
was the story of that day twenty-one years ago, 
as Mr. Harefield told it, with no exaggerated 
details, with no forced statements, but simply, 
calmly, and with his own graphic, descriptive 
power. He said he wished to turn the eyes of 
the people back to that day in the past that 
their hearts might be filled with thanksgiving 
for the present, and to entreat them to do as 
Louis de Sevifer had done — the man of whom 
they were justly proud, the man who bore the 
old name of Jemingham — a name known in 
Stoke for many generations. He entreated 
them, young and old, rich and poor, to see well 
to it, that they were serving under the same 
banner as he did, the banner of the Cross of 
Christ Jesus our Lord. And the voice had the 
same pleading, loving earnestness as of old, as 
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he stretched out his arms and said — "Come 
and take service under the Great Captain ; for, 
oh, friends ! I can tell you after many years — 
Captain de Sevier can tell you — that His ser- 
vice is perfect freedom, that He will lead on to 
victory the weakest amongst you, if you follow 
Him where He calls you, in lowliness and 
meekness, in long suffering and love, to wage 
a bold warfare against the sin and evil of this 
troublesome world." 

"Mother," Evelyn said that evening, when 
the guests were all gone, and she and her 
mother were alone — " Colonel de Seviir is gone 
to tell father that he wants me to be his wife." 

"Well, my dear Evelyn," her mother said, 
" what could I desire better for you ? " 

"He said he has loved me always — ^for he 
loved you first, and then took me up in the 
old garden where he had left you. Is it not 
strange, mother ? You don't seem surprised," 

Mrs. Harefield laughed. "My Evelyn, I 
have been in the secret ever since our hero 
came home, six years ago; but he has no 



exalted opinion of himself, and said he would 
not speak to you till he had given you time to 
know your own heart. He tliinks himself old 
for you, my child." 

" Old ! mother ? " Evelyn said. " Well, old 
or young, as if I could ever have loved any one 
else." And Evelyn buried her blushing face 
in her mother's arms and whispered — ^"And 
soon you will have a son, mother — a son to 
love and be proud of." 

And so it was settled. 



THE END. 
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